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HF. object of the Puritans in seced- 

ing from the Church of England, 
was to restrict the right and narrow the 
terms of communion. They had no ob- 
jection to the use of forms of prayer, nor 
to the government by Bishops, till thes 
found themselves incommoded by them. 
So long, as the reins of government were 
held by Bishops, private christians were 
secure in the enjoyment of their rights. 
But the Puritans, wishing to make inno 
vations, found it necessary to take the 
government out of the hands of bishops 
into their own; and when they had thus 
freed themselves from the shackles of 
episcopal authority, they thought it best 
to lay aside the restraints on their devo- 
tions and discard the use of liturgies, 
or forms of prayer; and being thus 
emancipated from all restraint eith- 
er upon their words or actions, they 
were at liberty to modify the Church 
of Christ, as they pleased. For a while 
their condition was somewhat anoma- 
lous. They were in communion with no 





Church existing in the world; and until 

they had organized themselves into some 

sort of shape or form, there could have) 
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heen in their own opinion, no visible 
Church of Christ existing in the world, 
‘Ve see then in how awkward a condi- 
tion they were placed; being church 
members, when there was no Church ex- 
isting, ef which they could be members, 
or te which they could attach themselves. 
At the commencement of the sever- 
teenth century, the arduous undertaking 
devolved on them of organizing and 
modifying Christ's temporal kingdom on 
earth; their business was not to reform 
but to renew! 

The object, at which they first aimed 
was to narrow the limits of the Church, 
and to set up new and exclusive terms 
of communion; and to set up a purer 
Church or Churches without any models 
or guides to frame them by. And bow 
did they relieve themselves’? As the ba- 
sis of their new scheme, they started 
the idea, that a few individuals covenant- 
ing together to believe the same doc- 
trines aud govern themselves by the 
same principles became a Oburch, with 
a full right to govern themselves and 
control others, By virtue of this com- 
pact they acquired a right te the full en- 
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joyment of christjan privileges, and to 
debar others from the same. This new 
organization was not necessary to secure 
any rights to themselves; for they were 
already free; but their only object in 
forming themselves into a body corpo- 
rate must have been to enable them to 
exercise a power of judging others and 
of receiving or rejecting whom they 
pleased ; and thus to exercise the same 
sort of power witb that from which they 
had seceded-not according to any settled 
principles, but according to their own ar- 
bitrary wills. It is not to be denied, that 
they complained of certain rites and cer- 
emonies, as being unscriptural and bur- 
thensome ; but these were made use of on- 
ly as instruments to attain their darling 
object, to narrow the terms of church fel- 
lowship and to set vp a separate commun- 
ion. Hence they received the name of 
Puritans. It is not probable, that they 
foresaw all the difficulties, by which the 
execution of their views would be aitend- 
ed, at least they did not believe them, 
when forewarned by the advocates for the 
existing Church. The early puritans 
would have viewed with horror the entire 
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that the labourers in the supposed work 
of reformation seem to have been sur- 
iprised at the dilemma, in which they 
were placed. They were agitated by 
questions, seemingly plain and simple, 
but which proved in their attempts to 
answer them exceedingly perplexing. 
They had to ward off the charge of 
schism, brought against them by all oth- 
er Churches; to show in what manner 
distinct independent members cou!d be- 
come integral parts of the one catholie 
or universal Church; in what manner 
several entire and distinct bodies made 
but one body; upon what principles, 
these independent bodies could unite 
together and have fellowship with each 
other; how they would all be independ- 
ent, and yet under the control of the 
whole number; how they could be free 
and yet answerable to and dependent on 
the wall ofa majority of their neighbours : 
how they could all have liberty to think 
for themselves, and yet all be compelled 
to adopt precisely the same sentiments; 
how all could be considered as orthodox, 
and yet have no public symbol or creed 
to determine,in what orthodoxy consisted. 


overthrow and demolition of a Church,for® They also had to decide on the subject of 


whichon the whole they entertained great 
veneration. But when their views were 
resisted by the whole hierarchy backed 
by the voice of the nation, and they had 
been exasperated by repeated denials, 
and occasional punishments for disobedi- 
ence, their affection for the Church 
gradually diminished; the breach wid- 
ened by long continued resistance ; the 
animosity was transmitted from one gen- 
eration to another; a long habit of op- 
position led them to contemplate only 
the blemishes, and to forget or at least 
to overlook her claims to Apostolic ori- 
gin, and every consideration as to con- 
sequences was at length disregarded in 
the ardent desire for relief from Prelat- 


ical authority. So entirely were all con:/ 


siderations overlooked which relate to 


order, and the labour of building up for- 
gotten, amid the work of pulling down, 





church power, or what was technically 
termed the power of the keys; in what 
manner censures were to be inflicted, on 
what characters and by what persons; in 
what manner ordination was to be per- 
formed,where the power of calling minis- 
ters and ordaining them was lodged ; or in 
other words, whether the power of iin- 
‘posing bands in ordination was vested in 
ithe clergy or laity ; and what was the de- 
\sigo and effect of crdination , was it mere- 
\ly aceremony,or did it give any exclusive 
‘authority to the person ordained? They 
were again perplexed on the subject of 
Ilaving introduced a new 
‘distinction among the laity, and divided 
| them into two orders, saints and sinners ; 
‘i. e. baptized christians, and baptized 
unbelievers, beth of whom were admit- 
ited to be church members, though both 





baptism. 
‘bap 





were not io full communion, it became 
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very difficult to determine, what course 
should be adopted with the baptized! 
church members, who were externally| 
good, but had aot been favoured by God) 
with those inward and invisible signs| 
of regeneration, which alone eatitled the) 
subject to a seat at the Lord’s table. 


Oucht the infants of this class of visible 








church members, virtually repudiated! 
from the communion by arbitrary regu-| 
Jations, and through no fault of their} 
own, to be baptized or not? Ought the, 
misfortune of such to be regarded as| 
their crime, and their punishment - 
indicted n-t on themselves but on their 
infants? On this point they were much | 
divided; and those, who had too much | 
good sense to object to the baptism of 
these infants, were obliged in self-de-; 
fence to go a great way toward obliter-| 
ating the great line of distinction which| 
they had attempted to draw between}! 
saints and sinners, the regenerate and} 
the unregenerate to abolish the new| 
terms of communion, and to revert to| 
those principles of cathojic communion, | 
which prevailed in the Church of Eng- 
Jand. 

Such was the condition, in which the’ 
Puritans found themselves after they had! 
wrested the keys of the kingdom of | 
Heaven* from those hands, in which 
they were previously lodged. They were | 
now separated from every christian body, 
in the world, in a state of confusion, 
without any form of organization, ex- 
cept such as the walls of the meeting-| 
house created, in which they were as- 
sembied. ‘They had to originate the 
principle, on which they could be organ- 
ized, and form such a body, as would 
answer to the description given to the 
Church of Christ in the New Testament. 
They bad to devise some common bond 
ef uuion, for bodies, whose first prince - 
ple was separation, and some common 





* io justly this assumption, they would, 
probably plead—Matthew at 12, Che king | 
dow of Heaven suffereth violeuce and the vi-| 
@lent take at by force. 
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articles of agreement for those to unite 
in, whose leading feature was schism and 
dissent. This herculean labour engaged 
the prayers. the studies and the pens of 
the acutest divines, for about thirty 
years. At last, by direction of the Gen- 
eral Court of Massachusetts, a Council 
was assembiecd at Cambridge, A. D. 1646, 
which after a session of two years, pro- 
duced the famous Cambridge Platform. 
[his although “gathered out of the 
word of God,” by men so far inspired, as 
to consider themselves able to determine 
the mind of the Holy Spirit, fell abortave 
almost from the press. It was feebly aad 
ineflectually enforced by the General 
Court; some of its most inportant pro- 
visions were opposed, and it continued to 
be a document of uncertain authority, 
till it fell into a gradual decline, tan- 
guished into obscurity and was at last 
forgotten, It was viewed chiefly, asa 
sketch of the views and opinions of the 
first founders of congregationalism, 
which might be operative or not, as 
should best suit times and circumstances, 
it was rejected in about sixty years af- 
terwards in Connecticut, to give way to 
a new scheme of discipline, “ gathered 
out of the word of God,’ by men as well 
able to determine the mind of the Holy 
Spur, as the Cambridge Divines,— 
which was called the Saybrook platforim. 

A more obscure instrument is rarely 
to be found, than the Cambridge piat- 
form, As the fruit of the united jabours 
of meno, so greatly renowned for their tal- 
ents, learning and piety, it reminds us 
of the fable Parturtunt montesa, &o— 
Like antient Babel, it stands, as a sad 
monument of the fruitiessness of attempts 
on the part of vaio mortals to assail the 
skies ; or in other words, of the folly of 
their attempting to model anew the 
kingdom of Jesus Christ,—a work, to 
which He alone is competent. It isa 
standing mark uf the folly of labouring 
to define that which is indefinable, to 
embody visions, to harmonize discord, 
and to give shape and consisteuce to 
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materials, whose very essence consists 
in disunion and separation. 

It was asserted that the constitution 
of the primitive Churches was the model, 
on wich the Cambridge Divines pro- 
ceeied. But unfortunately, there were 
no vestiges of this Constitution remain- 
ing. It perished before the end of the 
second century without leaving a trace 
behind, or a single witness to testify, 
that it did ever exist. That it was not 
conformabie to the Constitution of the 
Charch ip the days of the Apostles must 
be evident; because nothing can be 
plainer, than that the ministry was then 
composed of three orders Apostles, Bish- 
ops und Deacons; and no traces of a 
congregational mode of Church govern- 
meut are to be found in the history of 
the two first centuries succeeding the 
aposties. Of course, when, or where o1 
how long this form of government exist- 
ed, ifit ever had any being, before it was 
framed in New England, are points en 
veloped in impenetrable obscurity. It 
is at this day defended only on the prin- 
ciple, that no model of Church govern- 
meut is leit in the scriptures, which 1s 
binding on posterity; every Churci 
is theretore at liberty to form such a gov- 
ernineat, as may be most agreeabie. But 
as tbe scriptures contain no definition of 
a Church; whether it includes a whole 
mation, or only any number of individu. 
als, however small, who may choose t 
associate together for religious purposes. 
we are left so much in the dark, as o: 
this supposition to be free from all obliga- 
tion to observe church order; if we are 
not bound by the original compact, we 
cannot be by any; and there can be m 
such thing,as government in the Church. 
A single family, or even three individuals 
may cali themselves a Church, and have 
a government, or no government as they 
please. No individual is bound to unite 
er coalesce with any other particula: 
person or body of men, until that body 
or person is found to be cleariy describ 
ed in the New Testament, or until he 
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finds one to whom he is joined in all re- 
spects by being perfectly of the same 
mind in every particular; and in this 
\case a Church composed even of two or 
three members could never be formed. 

It must be plain therefore, that relig- 
ious associations, formed of such jarring 
materials, and bottomed on such loose 
principies,can not long cohere. With 
every new opinion there must be a se- 
cession from the former body and the 
formation of a smaller sect. which must 
continue diminishing down to a single 
individual, until the whole mass is 
again dissolved and scattered by the 
winds and tides of sectarian principles, 

These evils were foreseen and felt 
within a short period. They even ex- 
isted and were in active operation at the 
time, when the Synod was in sessivn at 
Cambridge. It was obvious, that men 
who came together at will, could sepa- 
Pote at will; and that no laws could bind 
those together, who acknowledged no 
ecclesiastical authority to be binding 
beyond their own private wills or opin- 
ions. It was easy to see, that an indi- 
vidual aggrieved by one Church could 
flee to another; and that if there were 
no other existing, with the aid of our 


eee 








natural propensity to form a new associ- 
ation, in which private will would be 
gratified and personal influence increas- 
ed, there would be no difficulty in find- 
ing materials for ferming a new Church; 
and that where a number of independent 
associations were existing together, the 
spirit of rivalry would soon creep in, 
and aneasy admittance be found for those, 
who were dissatisfied, into a neighbour- 
ing Church, which would be pleased with 
an opportunity of exalting itself on the 
ruins of the other. In this case to exer- 


cise discipline would be suicide; and 
the great object oi all government must 
ve enturely deieated. 

Such proved to be the fact en experi- 
very attempt to exercise disci- 
viipe produced parties, and parities in 
vider to have some bord of union, by 





ment. 
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which to increase their strength and) 
power of resistance adopted new opin-| 
ions, until at last says Cotton Mather, | 
“there were as many opinions, as there! 
were men.” The arm of Church disci- 
pline was paralized, and the great end) 
of religion. in promoting peace and love. 
piety and virtue, was entirely defeated. 
Some of the men, who took a most ac-!| 
tive part in framing the Cambridge 
platform, complained bitterly of its inef-| 
ficacy, as to the purpose, for which it) 
was framed ; and saw its utter inutility,' 
either in respect to preserving truth, | 
maintaining order or promoting mo 

rality. 

It would be not very edifying or pleas- 
ant to trace the motions of this unwield-| 
ly machine from that day to the present. 
Cong regationalism has the advantage of | 
varying with the varying circumstances 
of the day. It has no public document 
for its guidance, nor any body of men 
qualified to determine, in what it con- 
sists, or when it is infringed. It is guid- 
ed by precedent or usage, without any! 
statute book, or authentic record of pre- 
cedent or usage ; and all its principles de-| 
pend on the results of councils, scattered! 
ever the whole face of the community, 
assembled for the occasion and dispersed 
and forgotten. 

Various attempts to change or modify 
this inode of government have been made, 
by its professed friends, which for obvi- 
ous reasons have faiied of success. It 
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civil or ecclesiastical has as yet been 
able to determine, how it originates, mm 
what it consists, who has power to con- 
vey it, or what the authority, which it 
communicates. The case is the same, 
as it respects bapticm, and what is term- 
ed church-membership. The proper sub- 


jects of baptism, and the qualifications 


for full communion, or what is called 
hecoming members of the Church, differ 
in different congregations, and weneral- 
ly a new plan is adopted with the settle- 
ment of every new minister. 

There has been no small diversity of 
sentiment among congregational Divines 
as to the power of ordination. Some 
among them, such for instance as the ex- 
cellent and venerable Lathrop of W. 
Springfield, have contended, that the 
power of ordination 18 vested in the cler- 
gy, and that the idea of a regular succes 
sion in the ministry, perpetuated by 
transmission of ministerial authority, by 
the laying on of hands, is essential to a 
valid ministry; and he is of opinion, 
that the abandonment of this principle 
will be destructive of the office and in 
the end essentially detrimental to relig- 
ion. But the current of opinion appears 
to be, that the Church, or in other words, 
the communicants possess a power of 
calling or sending ministers to preach 
the gospel, and of course, that the power 
of ordaining belongs to them, and all 
that ministers can do, is, as brethren or 
messengers of other Churches, to ratify 





was not to be expected, that those, who |and confirm what a sister Church has al- 


forcibly wrested themselves from exist- 


| ready done It seems indeed to be most 


ing authority, and who acknowledged |consistent with the true principles of 
no ecclesiastical pre-eminence in the cong regationalism, that the brethren and 


Church over their own wills, would vol-' 
untarily resign the freedom, thus acquit: | 
ed, to any usurped dominion among’ 
themselves. 

The prominent features of doctrine 
and discipline in the congregational 
Churches remain in a state of as great 
uncertainty, as they were at the begin- 
ming. The principle of ordination is 
still unsettled, and no authority either 








if they please the sisters of the Church 


\should exercise the right of laying on of 
‘hands in ordination; ard to me it is tben 
utterly inconceivable, how it can be ad- 
| mitted, that the clergy, asa body can be 
considered as possessing the exclusive 
right of ordaining, when they are not 
known or acknowledged as an ecelest- 
astical body, possessing exclusively any 
ecclesiastical power whatever, Li the 
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whole clergy of NewEngland sl.ould com- 
bine to call and ordain a minister, he 
would have no more power to preach 
than if he had been ordained by a half 
dozen of the laity. All the efficacy of 
bis ministrations would depend solely on 
his own popularity; the acts of a man 
thus ordained by the whole power 
of the clergy united, would have no more 
validity on this account, than the oflicial 
acts of aman, who should be commissionu- 
ed in the same manner to go as ap am- 
bassador to Japan, would have in a civil 
@apacity. All would depend on his own 
popularity and personal responsibility ; 
and if he should make converts, and per- 
suade a few people to receive him as a 
minister, without ministerial ordination, 
he would be just as well qualified to preach 
and administer the sacraments, as though 
he had been called and commissioned by 
the whole body of christendom united or 
even by the Head of the Church himself. 

The design of government is defence 
and security, as well as coercion or re- 
siraist. It is designed to secure the 
honest in the enjoyment of their just 
rights, and to defend the weak against 
the caprice and tyranny of a powerful 
individual or of the muititude. Ecclesi- 
astical government is alike necessary to 
secure private Christians from the arbi- 
trary management of the minisier, aad 
the minister from the frieks and Capri- 
ces of the brotherhood. Of course no 
topic can be more interesting than 
Church discipline. It is connected um- 
mediately with our dearest privileges 
and enjoyments. Its principles ought 
therefore to be accurately defined, and 
universally understood and established. 
But the reverse is the fact. Its princi- 
ples are loose and undefined and it is a 
subject, but little known, and seldom un- 
derstood. That a majority should govern 
is in itself right and proper; but a ma- 
jority may do wrong. Where there are 


no fixed principles of action, a majority 
may be guilty of great violence and op- 
pression; they will be oftea led into 
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measures, of which they would have been 
ashamed in their individual capacity. 
Besides there may be viten a great fal- 
lacy in supposing, that measures are Car- 
ried by the majority; or that a major 
vote is the fair expression of the sense 
of the individuals, who compose it, It is 
more frequentiy the senee of a single in- 
triguing individual; and there is com- 
monly such an one to be found in almost 
every society, who is the main spring 
of the machine by which ail the minor 
wheels are set in motion. A majority 
then may be the mere tvols of a mischiev- 
ous individual; and where there is no 
restraint from any settled principles, 
they may be and often are guilty of 
greater injustice, than any individual 
himself would have dared to commit. 
Cases 1n point have occurred, in which, 
one man has broken up a harmonious 
congregation, and removed a faithful, 
respectable and beloved pastor from his 
flock, and brought down his gray hairs 
with sorrow to the grave. Otver cases 
have occurred, wherein a newly settled 
clergyman has chauged the Churcn coyr- 
enant, and deprived the larger part of 
the congregation of their christiau priy- 
ileges by considering them, as repro- 
bates and refusing baptism to their chil- 
dren. In some families the elder chil- 
dren have been baptized, and the youn- 
iger not; and on investigation the rea- 
‘son, has appeared to be, that they were 
‘born under twodistinct administrations ; 
the elder were born under a minister, 
who baptized all that were presented, 
but the younger under a new minister 
who would baptize none but the children 
of church-members, as they were im- 
properly called. lence great perplexity 
has arisen in regard to this and every 
christian duty. And both these acts of 
downright oppression have had the sanc- 
tion of a majority. 

These evils have been extensively felt 
and lamented ; but the source has been 
concealed. The people have not yet 
perceived, that they originate jn the de- 
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fects of the system; or in the total want; 
of system in congregational Churches. | 
The clergy bowever, who feel the pres-| 
sure of evils on the other hand, have) 
not been so blind to their interests, 
nor submitted so tamely to impositions. 

A formidable attack on congregation- 
alism was made at Royalston, (Mass. )| 
in the month of Jane, A. D. 1815, by a 
body denominated * The Association of! 
Massachnsetts proper.” The project of, 
changing the congregational mode of, 
Church government, on account of their! 
dissatisfaction with it, was seriously | 
entertained by them; and an elaborate | 
report was drawn up by a committee 
appointed for this purpose, and accepted, 
pointing out the evils and dangers at- 
tendant on this mode of Church govern- 
ment and the necessity of an alteration. 
The objections are stated in a very able! 
manner, and are of a description, which) 
come with much better grace from them. 
than from the author of these remarks. 
But it would occupy too large a portion 
of the pages of the Repository to copy 
them. Suffice it to say, that they pro- 
ceed from the orthodox part of the com- 
munity ; and that they point out evils of 
great magnitude, destructive of ortho- 
doxy and piety. 

Had an extension of the privileges of 
the laity formed any part of the design| 
of the proposed alteration at Royalston, | 
it would probably have met with a bet-| 
ter reception. But the chief object in! 
view appears to have been of a contrary, 





description. It was to extend the power. 
of the clergy and abridge the rights of| 
It was to restore all the 
rigour of antient puritanism, as it re- 


the people. 


gards the privileges of the two sacra- 
ments, and if possible to adopt a system) 
atill more exclusive. It was in effect an} 
attempt on the part of the congregation- 
al clerry,to recover the sole management 
of ecclesiastical concerns, to resume as 
clergymen, (although of lay-descent) the, 
same power, which their forefathers had 
wrested from the clergy of England, asa 
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body, and thus to let ecclesiastical au- 
thority revert to the same source, only 
under another name, to which it origi- 
nally belonged. In conformity to the 
true congregational principles, all spir- 
itual power and ecclesiastical authority 
belongs to the laity; but according te 
all other Churches, it is considered as 
belonging chiefly to religious teachers, 
and to the sacerdotal office. According 
to congregationalism, the laity bear rule, 
and of that a small part only, called the 
Church; the persons to be ruled, hold 
the reins of government, and the parties 
to be taught have the entire control over 
those, who are to teach. Hine ill la- 
chrymea—Hence the source of all those 
evils so loudly complained of It is an 
occasion of mutual dissatisfaction. Each 
party is liable to mistake its place; and 
power often changes sides. When the 
clergymen is popular, the laity quietly 
allow him to hold the chief sway ; but if 
he becomes guilty of a little indiscre- 
tion, or in doctrine or discipline offends 
any influential character, he soon learns 
to his cost, where real power and aur 
thority belong. 

To remedy these evils appears to have 
been a part of the design of the conven- 
tion of ministers at Royalston : and had 
it been evidently their design te have 
set up a mild and liberal form of govern- 
ment and have extended the terms of 
communion, so as to have ensured equal 
privileges to christians of every denom- 
ination, it is probable, they would have 
met with better success. But it was 
apprehended generally, that their views 
were different, and that they intended to 
incorporate into this sacerdotal or pres- 
byterial form of government, all the 
bigotry, intolerance, and exclusiveness, 
which has hitherto generally character- 
ized the laical or popular form. Their 
design seemed to be to form a powerful 
coalition of the clergy for the purpose of 
foreing vpon the public an obnoxious 
system of doctrines by means of a sye- 
tem of discipline of corresponding rigours 
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But it was too late to attempt a change 
of such magnitude. Power had been too) 
long out of the hands of the clergy to be 
easily resumed; and the peopie had be- 
come too enlightened to relinquish it for 
the sake of promoting such a Cause. 
Strong jealousy was immediately aroused 
the cry that the liberty of the Churches 
was in danger was set up, and able writ 
ers,clerical and laic, liberal and orthodox 
took up arms in defence of them, an 
pamphlet after pamphlet was hurled at 
these divines without mercy. The late 
Dr. Sprirg took an active part on this, 
occasion, and in a pamphlet. styled, af 
ter his quaint manner “ An essay on th« 
discipline of Christ's house,” he laboure. 
abundantly to defend the right of the 
bretbren {i. e. the laity,) to govern them 
selves. He thus states the question then 
in agitation— 

“ The cardinal question between strict 
eongrerational Churches and associated 
Churches 1s this, whether the decisive 
government or dicipline of the Chureb 
under Christ is lodged in the hands of 
the brethren, who uniformly meet in one 
piace to enjoy the advantage of gospe! 
ordinances, or in the hands of a perma- 
nent tribunal consisting of the consocia- 
tion of Churches?” 

The question might have been more 
simply stated thus, ** Does the exercise otf 
ecclesiastical or spiritual authority be 
long to the clergy or to the laity?” For 
consider the subject, which way you) 
please, and it will amount to this in the, 
end. If it belongs chiefly to the clergy 
to administer in spiritual concerns, it 
belongs to them, as a body, or as indi- 
viduals. Ifit belongs to them, as a body, 
then they must be regularly incorporat- 
ed, and united together by an ecclesias-| 
tical constitution. But if it belongs to) 
them as individuals, then each minister} 
has the sole power in his own congrega- | 
tion, and the government becomes com- 
pletely despotic. 





Neither of these is 
consistent with congregational princi- 
ples. The other alternative, then, viz 
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ecclesiastical concerns, is vested exclu- 
sively in the laity, follows of course. 
\nd this is in fact the ground, which is 
maintained by the opponents of sacerdo- 
tal authority, or the right of the clergy 
io take any part in the government of 
the Church beyond their individual ca- 
pacity. For according to the congrega- 
ional scheme, the clergyman it is true 
cts with the laity; but he acts in the 
‘apacity ofa layman; he may act asa 
uoderator, but here his power is the 
same as a lay-moderator, and his duty is 
vnly to keep order in the meeting. But 
fhe votes at all, it is only as one of the 
rotherhood ; his vote counts only as one 
of the laity, and he has no power what- 
ever vested in him, as a clergyman. It 
s true, that he has his peculiar duties, 
which are to preach, and to pray, and 
to administer the sacraments, so long as 
‘he people consent; but as to spiritual 
power or authority, he has no more, in- 
leed I may say with propriety much less 
‘han the most ignorant of the lanty. 

The oppunents of the exercise of cler- 
cal power in the Church contend for 
what amounts to the idea, that the cler- 
gy are the most dangerous part of the 
community ; that they are the least qual- 
ified to manage the spiritual concerns of 
the people, and exercise authority in 
the kingdom of Christ on earth, or the 
visible Church ; that they are more like- 
ly, than the laity to abuse the trust com- 
initted to them; and not so well able as 
they to discern the best means for pro- 
moting religion; that they are above 
advice or contro], and are more influ- 
enced by the lust of domineering, more 
proud, magisterial and oppressive, than 
any other class of men. It is probable, 
that too munch occasion has been given 
in former times for these humiliating 
surmizes ; and the reproach ought to be 
shared alike by Papists and Protes- 
tants, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and 
Congregationalists ; but it ought to fall 
the most heavily on those, who, while 
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and destroying all hierarchal and press 
latical authority, betrayed the lust of 
dominion in its rankest form, by curtail- 
ing and restraining the rights of their 
equal brethren ; denying them the same 
privileges, which they demanded for 
themselves with such violence and im- 
petuosity ; and compelling the con- 
sciences of others to submit to them in 
every point, when they themselves would 
not conform in asingle instance to au- 
thority acknowledged to be regular. 
But it seems to be the prevailing 
opinion, that all the oppressions and! 
evils arising from religious bodies or es. | 
tablishments, are to be visited on the! 
Clergy ; whereas it would in all proba-| 
bility appear on enquiry, that in mast of, 
the evils complained of, ministers were 
merely the instruments of crafty courti- 
ers. But I do not mean to become their 
apologist. 1 abominate ecclesiastical ty 
ranny in every shape, and not less, when 
exercised by the brotherhood, than by 
prelates or presbyters. My only object 





is to vindicate our blessed religion from 
the foul aspersion, that is cast upon it, by 
assuming it as a general principle, and 
as the basis of a system of ecclesiastical 
polity, that its teachers, its public func- 
tionaries and representatives. those, who 
are set up as its exemplars, are always 
the worst and most dangerous of men, 
and the greatest foes to the best inter- 
ests of society and of the human race. 
That Poutiffs and Prelates, Priests and! 
private christians have been very bad 
men, and that religion has been often 





rnade a cloak of maliciousness I readily) 
admit ; but that religion itself has a bad| 
tendency, and corrupts its professors and 
teachers, that it is an imposture, or 
that all, or even the greatest part of its 
public functionaries are knaves and hyp- 
ocrites, fools and madmen and hostile to. 
the dearest rights and the richest enjoy-| 
ments of society, are assumptions that 1) 
cannot admit, without clearer proof| 
than any that has as yet been exhibited. 
But sirange, as it may seem, (hese posi- 
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(ions, or some of them, seem to be taken 
or granted, and to lie at the foundation 
of the reasonings, which vindicate the 
principles of pure and strict congrega- 
tionalism. A superstructure, erected on 
such a basis, cannot stand long. 
directly repugnant to the principles, 
which it pretends to guard, to exist to- 
gether with them for any great length 
of time ; it contains the seeds of its owu 
ilissolution ; it is a house, divided against 
itself; and is calculated to foment inces- 
sant internal warfare, instead of being 
a defence against external foes. 

: The consideration, that ministers of 
the gospel are such dangerous charac- 
(ers, imstead of being an argument 
against, is a strong argument in favour 
of some regular government over them. 
And if it should be considered danger- 
ous to trust any authority in their hands, 
there ought to be some civil tribunal 
having special cognizance of the abuses 
of the clerical office. 

But we are not parties on the qnestion 
among Congregationalists, as to the al- 
teration proposed. However friendly 
to regular government, we are decided 
egpemies to usurpation. We regard our- 
selves, as impartial observers, and feel 
no other interest, than that which re- 
lates to the progress of practical piety 
and virtue. 

Since the attempt at an alteration by 
the Massachusetts association, there has 
been a very perceptible change in the tone 
of some of our warmest men. © They have 
become more moderate in doctrine and 
The bold- 
oess of unitarian speculations has creat- 
ed alarm from an unexpected quarter ; 
and those, who were so lately occupied 
in improving the exterior of the cbris- 
tian edifice, find themselves compelled 
to fly to arms to defend the very citadel. 
Other causes also have contributed to 
bring about changes of no small magni- 
tude ;—-a description of which must be 
reserved to a future essay. 


It is too 


less aspiring in discipline. 
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FOR THE CUURCHMAN’S REPOSITORY. 


Messrs. Editors-— 
1 HAVE just read through a re- 
view of Wyatt and Sparks in the 
‘ Christian Disciple,’ (for a few numbers 
of that work find their solitary way into 
the part of the country where I reside ;) 
and I must sincerely say that I regret 
the rise of a controversy of this kind. 
What, I desire to know, has provoked it’ 
By the language of this writer one would 
be led to think the Church was becom- 
ing dangerous. While a certain set of 
men could talk alone and boast of the 
persecutions of their forefathers, and the 
Church had no courage to open her 
mouth for herself, we might observe the 
sneer of contemptbut noanger. I have 
been aware that if ever she should lift 
her head from the dust it would raise a 
storm. The man has laboured hard and 
Jong, and I was very glad to find he had 
nothing worse to say. With all his ver- 
bosity I could find none but the most 
common place and every day objections. 
So much has been written as to the gov- 
ernment and worship of the Church that 
I have nothing to say upon those heads ; 
but this writer will have it, that the 
odious sin of Calvinism rests upon her 
head. Rather unluckily for him howev: 
er, when the articles were framed,Calvin 
was not much known in England, and his 
doctrines were not brought in, till the 
return fromGeneva of those who fled from 
the persecutions of Queen Mary. The 
articles in a considerable degree are 
copied from the Augsburg Confession 
drawn up by Melancthon. I wonder the 
man with all his wits about him had not 
thought to charge the Calvinism of the 
Church, as he has its service, upon Rome. 
“The third class of controversies that 
divides the Church of Rome, compre- 
hends the debates relating to the nature, 
effivacy, and necessity of divine grace, to- 
ectuer with Uose that concern original 








sin, the natural power of man to obey 
the laws of God, and the nature and 
foundation of those eternal decrees that 
have for their object the salvation of men. 
The Dominicans, Augustins, and Jan- 
senists with several other doctors of the 
‘Church, adopt the following propositions : 
‘That the impulse of divine grace cannot 
be opposed or resisted !—that there are 
‘no remains of purity or goodness in hu- 
man natare since its fall;—that the 
eternal decrees of God relating to the 
‘salvation of men, are neither founded 
upon, nor attended with, any condiiion 
'whatever.” (Mosheim, vol. iv. p. 221.) 
‘Now it is much to be suspected that 
‘Calvin himself could not establish a title 
‘to originality. 
| This writer with the Church full in his 
‘eye cannot forbear to squint now and 
jthen at Andover. Now for myself I like 
'Andover; and I can but think it ahappy 
event in divine providence that when 
\Cambridge fell off from its primitive 
\ faith, Andover arose as its antidote; or 
‘rather that they should become antidotes 
‘to each other. 

This writer makes himself very elo- 
quent on the sufferings for conscience 
sake of the fathers of New England. 
Peace to their ashes ! I love and venerate 
them with all their faults. But T am 
very sorry that when they had arrived 
where they could “ breathe an unfetiered 
prayer,” they were not willing to let the 
poor Quakers and Anabaptists breathe as 
well as themselves. 

|| But then there is such a flood of light 
|bursting forth upon this happy age, that 
‘is upon *“*a small spot in Massachusetts,” 
‘(see page 259 of this number,) that all 
‘our poor old notions of religion must be 
thrown quite into the shade, and in or- 
‘der to get rid of “these nuisances of 
creeds” we must content ourselves not to 
|beliewe. Well if it must beso! Yetl 
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fear light! light! may be as good a cant 
word as liberality or any other cant word. 

This writer at the close of his review 
seems to work himself up almost into a 
rage, and to rave. Now we wish him 
well at that. He cannot better subserve 
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|the interests of the cause he opposes, 
|The odium theologicum must blight any 
religious cause in which its venemous 
appearance is discovered. When mew 
\rave it is best to Aold still. 

| MULTUM IN PARVO. 








From the 3d. Volume of the Charchman’s Magazine, published at New-Haven, 1806. 
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ON THE USE OF SPONSORS IN BAPTISM. 
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HE act which introduces us within 

the pale of the Church, we may 
properly consider as the first subject of 
her care and direction. As soon, as by 
the of God, infants are 
brought into this world, the Church is 
ready to take them under her fostering 
care, to train them up for the kingdom 
of Heaven. That their baptism may be 
the more fully expressive of what it real- 
ly is, the obligations entered into are re- 
hearsed, and undertaken on the part of 
the infant, by sponsors or sureties ; which 
it is well known become binding on the 
infant when his mind becomes svfficient- 
ly strengthened to comprehend them. 
The concern sponsors have in the trans- 
action, and what they stand bound to do, 
is a distinct consideration, from the cov- 
enant Contract, which refers, and wholly 
centers in the infant. The conditions 
are invariably the same tv all. When 
baptism is administered upon those who 
caponot promise for themselves, it is 
done for them, on the presumption that 
they will do it, as soon as they are capa- 


providence 


least next in anthority to a divine pre- 
cept. The truth and extent of this posi- 
tion is greater than 1s commonly suppos- 
ed, and is acted upon in many instances; 
and therefore, if we put the case before 
us, upon the same footing, it will stand 
equally supported, and entitled to our 
approbation. How far it may deserve 
this from us, ‘may appear through the 
\medium of the following arguments. 
When Christ was about to ascend to 
the right hand of God, to be vested with 
‘the full possession of tis regal state; he 
‘delegated his apostles to administer, in 
‘his place and name, the government, and 
‘all the affairsofins Church. Ascending 
lop on high, he gave gifts unto nen, 4. 6. 
|he appointed them ia their office subor- 
dinate to himself for the perfecting of 
‘the saints. for the work of the ministry, 
\for the edifying the body of Christians. 
Thus by the ministry of men, he provides 
for, prescribes rules, and conducts the 
‘affairs of bis Church. To them, there- 
fore, as to him, obedience is due. 
To his Church, Christ gave hie Gos- 











ble. 
and injunctions of the Church, to act! 
according to the rules prescribed; we 
are therefore under obligations to ex-! 
plain, to vindicate, and justify the use of 
sponsors, 10 principle and practice ;| 
which it is hoped will be done to the 
content of the candid; and with others, 
all discussion would be vain. 

The custom of the Christian Church, 
on this point, is of great force, and ac-! 
cording to St. Paul, is conclasive, at! 


We are bound by the anthority,, pel; and committed in it trust to his 


apostles, that they should publish it to 
the world. The Holy Ghost was given 
for their guide into all truth, and their 
security against error. On the founda- 
tion himself bad laid, their acts, under 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit, gave 
j form and rules to bis Church: which be- 
ing Continued in the faith they taught, 
and the due exercise of the powers they 
tranemitted to it, establishes the unity, 
| and perpetuates the same Church. Cen- 
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eral resolutions and acts, are the gene- 
ral mind and voice of this Church : to be 
submitted to, as carrying in them apos- 
tolical authority; for if the judgment 
and practice of the whole Church are 
not to be considered and received, as in 
their force and authority apostolic, it is 
not, nor hath it been, since the times of 
the apostles, the same Church with that 
which they settled and propagated: Be- 
cause ‘‘with the continuance of the 
Church, as a divine society, there must 
of necessity be a continuance also of the 
same divine power and authority, by 
which it first began. Without this it 
ceases to be a Christian Church, accord- 
ing to the original institution.” From 
which another necessary consequence 
would arise, that the Church, in no after 
time, could with truth be said to contin- 
ue in the apostles’ doctrine and fellow- 
ship,in breaking of bread and 1n prayers. 
As such conclusions follow the taking 
away apostolic authority from the judg- 
meni and practice of the Church univer- 
sal, they serve to confirm it as an impor- 
tant article in Christian divinity. 
That the Apostolic Church bas been 
transmitted down to us, in its faith and 
powers, is a principal basis which gives 
certainty to the truth o: our religion. 


From the testimony of the Church, we}| 


derive the certainty that we have the 
true scriptures: and upon the possession 
of authority originally given to the 
Church, rests our assurance that we bave 
the sacraments which Christ instituted. 
The acts of our Lord were done before 
chosen witnesses; these witnesses had 
power given to them, to prove to the 
world the truth of their testimony. Their 
powers proved their authority to publish 
what he had revealed to them, and their 
authority proved the truth of what they 
published. Of these acts of our Lord, 
and the doctrines he revealed, the scrip- 
tures are the record. These scriptures 
were Committed to the Church, and her 
charge is to keep faithfully the sacred 
deposit. That the scriptures were ro 
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‘ceived by the whole Church, at the be- 
‘ginning, and universally believed by all 
\Christians, is as good, nay, a better rea- 
‘son for our belief of them, than if we 
ourselves had seen the things done which 
‘are therein written. Blessed thefore 
are they who have not seen, and yet have 
believed. The manifest care and vigi- 
lance concerning them; the constant 
and successive labours at all times, to 
teach and inculcate them upon Chris- 
tians, afford all the certainty we can de- 
sire ; and the vature of the thing admits, 
that those scriptures have been truly and 
faithfully handed down to us. Thus we 
are sufliciently assured, that we possess 
‘the scriptures, and that they are the 
‘words of truth, and of God, 

| Now, if the one general Church is a 
competent and conclusive evidence for 
the credibility of the scriptures, we must, 
‘with like reason, allow it the same force, 
‘and to be equally a good evidence for 
the sense of them. From the scriptures 
we learn the authority the Church is in- 
‘vested with; and by the practice of the 
‘early and succeeding Christians in gen- 
‘eral, we may see clearly their convic- 
‘uion of the duty of submitting to what is 
iby that authority prescribed and en- 
joined. 

In forming the Church committed te 
their charge, under the supreme direc- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, by whom the 
\whole Church is governed and sanctifi- 
ed, the Apostles exercised the powers 
they had received. The extraordinary 
gifts they, and many otier Christians, 
‘were endowed with, we are assured were 
St. 
Paul telis us, the spirits of the prophets 
are subject to the prophets. The reason 
is, God is not the God of confusion, but 
of order: Therefore he charges all who 
partook of those gifts, to acknowledge 
in him the authority of ao apostle, and 
to be subj-ct to the orders he gave them. 
\Marveilous were the inspirations of 
God’s Spirit in the begianing, in divers 
gifts, bestowed on different members of 





under the direction of these powers. 
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the Church; but we see their operations 
were subordinate to the authority and 
government communicated by the same 
spirit, for the establishment of that unity | 
and order which is essential to the king-| 
dom of Christ. A divine example and, 
precept, from which we may more clear-| 
ly infer the indispensable duty on all! 
succeeding Christians, to yield a corres. | 
ponding obedience; and to avoid as 
much as possible every thing that tends 
to violate the unity, or interrupt the or-| 
der and peace of the Church. Essential | 
to the Church are set times and places’ 
for the celebratiou of God's worship, and) 
the dispensing bis word and holy sacra- 
ments. For this purpose, bouses have 


been erected ; all individual or private | 
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Upon the same foundation rests the 
appointment of holy days, fasts and festi- 
vals. The commemoration of the incar- 
nation and nativity ; the erveifixion, the 
season of Lent, and the memories of the 
aposties and saints, who were champions 
in the faith, and patteros of holy living 
and dying; these, and other appoint- 
ments, especially adapted to inculcate 
often and distinctly the various doctrines 
and duties of Christianity, by unity of 
authority, testified in aniversal practice, 
became the fasts and festivals of God's 
Church. By solemnizing these, Chris- 
tians perform their duty, in obedience 
to the sacred authority of the Church, 
and witness at large hor pious care to 
provide opportunities so eften, for their 


property in them disclaimed ; they have, |frequenting the public service of God. 


been consecrated to God, and forever! 
alienated from all secular and profane} 
use. The religious observation of the) 
Lord’s Day hath ever been the practice | 
of the ancient Church ; the more devout. 
and exemplary Christians were, the 
more zealous have they always been for 
an exact compliance with the forms and | 
order according to which the service of | 
God was celebrated. The assembling 
ef the apostles on that day, mentioned) 
as the usual time, known to all the dis-| 
ciples, affords a strong presumption oi 
his having discoursed to them particular- 
ly on that subject; and the Lord meet-. 
ing with them at several different times, 
between his resurrection and ascension, | 
is a proof of his approbation, and equiva-! 
lent to a divine institution: But as there 


is po command, the obligation is derived 
from the act of the apostles, whereby it 
became established by virtue of that 
power which Christ lodged in bisChurch. 
Thus received and settled by the whole 
Church, as it was propagated and spread 
in all countries, the duty appears in its 
source, in extent universal, and perpet- 
nally binding on all Christiane, that they 
may hold faith and communion, in the 
unity of the spirit, in the bond of peace, 
in the one holy Charch. 





To call in question the reasons and pro- 
priety of devoting to the service of God 
certain times, iu adoration of Christ, for 
his wonderful acts and sufferings for our 
salvation, and in honour to the apostles 
and martyrs of Christ, looks as though 
the men who do it, sought to be saved by 
some other way, than by that Christian- 
ity, which the one revealed, and the oth- 
er planted and watered by their doctrine 
and blood. Thus, holy times are the 
days of the Church, in which she ap- 
pears before God, in her solemn assem- 
blies. At the beginning, their prayers 
and forms of devotion, may have been 
furnished by miraculous iminediate gifts; 
yet, when these ceased, the prayers of 
the Church were not to fail. 

In scripture, kingdom,body,and spouse, 
are terms applied to the Church; cor- 
responding with these, Christ is styled 
the king, head, and husband: now the 
homage, petitions, and devotions of this 
kingdom, body and spouse, cannot be the 
disjointed and unconnected prayers of 
individuals ; such, numbered to millions, 
inight constitute the dissonance of a Ba- 
bel, but cannot be conceived, or in any 
propriety of language be called the ove 
voice of the spouse, or the prayers of the 
Church. The Lord’s prover, compo ed 
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by himeelf, and given to the apostles, 
they used, and communicated it to all 
Churches founded by them: thus it is in 
the highest degree the prayer of the 
Chureh. Other prayers were needful to 
the dispensing the word and sacraments. 
Those to whom the administering of 
these were committed, were thereby 
constituted the guardians of the faith 
and worship of Christians. To prescribe 
forms for these, therefore, belongs to the 
principal office, so within the power of 
the Church. These prayers determined, 
and used as the ritual of devotions, makes 
them strictly and truly the prayers of 
the Church. From this source, and upon 
this authority, we have the creeds, the 
offices for the administration of the sa- 
craments, the litany, or general suppli- 
cation, with the particular and more 
special prayers ; and the rules prescrib- 
ed for the decent and reverend perform- 
ance of the worship of God,in his Church. 

From the earliest accounts we have, 
it appears, that as Christianity spread, 
and Churches multiplied, the worship of 
the whole body was so provided for, and 
directed. At first by the Bishops in their 
respective dioceses ; and from those par- 
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ticular diocesan liturgies, others were 
compiled for united and more extensive 
use, until progressively, (wo general lit- 
urgies, that of the eastern, and that of 
the western, embraced almost the whole 
of the Christian Church. 

St. Paul gave it in charge to Timothy, 
that supplications, prayers, intercessions 
and giving of thanks, be made for all 
men, for kings, and for all that are in 
authority. Timothy bad the proper aus 
thority, or the Apostle would not have 
enjoined it as a duty attached to his of- 
fice. The duty he could no otherwise 
fulfil, but by providing prayers, framed 
according to the rule given him, and 
causing them to be used in all the 
Churches and congregations under his 
inspection and jurisdiction. This law 
or rule of prayer, an ancient author as- 
sures us, hath been so religiously and 
unanimously observed by all Christian 
priests and people, that there is no part 
or quarter of the world wherein there 
are not forms of prayer, suited and agree- 
able to this pattern. The same harmony 
and consent of the ancient liturgies is te 
be found in the office of baptism. 





(To be concluded in our next.) 








From the 4th Volame of the Churechman’s Magazine, published at New Haven, 1807. 


ON WANT OF RESPECT FOR THE CLERGY. 


AN Oration, by Samuel F. Jarvis, delivered 
in New Haven, before a Literary Associa- 
tien, stiled the PAi Beta Kappa, Society 
has ‘ately faileninto our hands. ‘Phe an- 
thor’s map scope is to point out the causes 
which contribute to retard the progress 0! 
literature in this countrys. But as science 
ani religion have a close communion with 
each other, he has introduced many obser- 
vations that comport we'l with the object 
of thi Rehgious Miacellany. Without 
assuming the office of a reviewer, or pre- 
tending to criticise the merit of the work, 
it is beheved the following extract will be 
receptable to all the triends of religion and 
Inerature, «3 well as honourable to the 
writer. 


“cc HE cause of Learning is inti- 
mately connected with the cause 





of Virtue, and consequently the decline 


of one accompanies that of the other. 
As the pursuits of Vice centre wholly in 
the procurement of sensual gratifica- 
tions, the attention of the mind which it 
influences is, of course, entirely drawn 
from ihe contemplation and improve- 
ment of its own powers. Hence those 
powers become relaxed ; they grow fee- 
ble from the want of vigorous action ; 
and the mind sinks under the labor of 
application, as the pampered body, whose 
nerves are unstrung by indolence and 
excess, faints under any exercise, how- 
ever gentle. When such becomes the 
icase with the great body of the commu- 
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nity, then it is that learning and the pro- 
fessors of it are equally neglected. The 
solid, the useful studies of an alert, and 
bold, and vigorous, and active mind, are 
deemed unworthy of attention. Nothing 
pleases but the brilliant sallies of the 
imagination, which it requires no labor 
to understand, and which, like the me. 
teor, sparkle for a moment, and then 
disappear without leaving a trace behind. 
Application is derided as drudgery, and 
genius considered not only as its superi- 
or, but as absolutely doing away the ne- 
cessity of it. 

Yet how fallacious is this idea! What- 
ever may be the powers of the mind, ap- 
plication alone can call them into ac- 
tion. It is absurd to substitute one thing 
for another, when the natures of each 
are so widely different. Learning is the 
knowledge of facts, and application alone 
can collect them. But the leading qual- 
ity of genius is the power of invention ; 
that quickness of apprehension which 
discerns the connexion of ideas however 
remote, and like the magnet, and with 
the same inexplicable power, separates 
from the great mass of thought, those 
materials which are necessary to its pur- 
pose. But the ferruginous particles must 
be collected before the magnet can ope- 
rate, and Application must furnish ideas 
before Genius can compare or compound 
them.* Application lays the foundation ; 
Genius raises the lofty superstructure. 
Application is the svil which produces 
the fruits; Genius is the sun which, by 
its invigorating warmth, Causes those 
fruits to ripen, and vegetation to become 
more rapid. 

From what has now been said, let us 
make the application to our own coun- 
try. Look at the occupation of its in- 
habitants, and you will generally find 
that the whole extent of their reading is 
comprehended in the productions of the 
imagination. ‘The taste for Novels and 
all other kinds of light reading, has ris- 


* Vid. 
Qu the connexion of Yaste with Genius. 


On want of Respect for the Clergy. 





Gerard on Taste. Part 3. Sect. 2 . 
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en to an astonishing and alarming height. 
Like the lean kine of Pharaoh, they 
have swallowed up all other reading, and 
like them too, they have not looked the 
better for it. The evil consequences at- 
tendant upon Novel Reading are much 
greater than has generally been imag- 
ined. Few writers who forge a series 
of events, consider the responsibility 
which they are under, and the hazard 
attached to the undertaking. Without 
having truth for their basis, they are 
continually liable to give false notions 
of things, to pervert the consequences 
fbuman actions, and to misrepresent 
the ways of Divine Providence; for 
‘the ways of men,” as a learned and 
sensible author observes, “ so far as they 
are passive under the consequences of 
their own actions, are the ways of God,”’t 

In a Republic, Luxury and Corruption 
of Morals are said to be the invariable 
precursors of natioval dissolution: it is 
no less true that the perversion of na- 
tional taste, and the disrelish for the sol- 
id attainments of Science, evince a de- 
generacy in Learning, Morals, and Re- 
ligion. The polite Author of the Trav- 
els of Cyrus,{ describing the state of 
the Medes when their empire was de- 
clining, gives a lively picture of the lit- 
erary corruption which then prevailed, 
‘Solid knowledge was looked upon as 
contrary todelicacy of manners; agree- 
able trifles, fine-spuo thoughts, and live- 
ly salies of imagination, were the only 
kinds of wit admired there: no sort of 
writing pleased but amusing Fictions, 
where a perpetual succession of events 
surprised with their variety, without im- 
proving the understanding, or ennobling 
the heart.” 


' Behwid the piewure) Init like! Like-whem? 


t Vile Works of the Rev. William Jones, 
ot Nayland, voi. XI. p. 250. ‘Vo this author 
Lam sadebted (or most of these observations 
upon Novet Reading; but as I have not the 
vook at haad, | cavaot ascertein to how great 
i extent. 


¢ Travels of Crrusby the Chevalier Ram- 
say, po. 
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But however inimical to the encour- 
agement of Learning, may be those caus- 
es which have been mentioned, still 
there is another, which is no less hurtful 
in its operations; 1 mean the want of 
respect so general among us for the 
Clergy. So distinguished has this order 
of men been in every age, as the patrons 
aud supporters of Science, that it may 
saicly be assumed as an axiom that Lite- 
rature will never flourish but in those 
countries where there is a learved Cler- 
gy: and never will there be a learned 
Ciergy, unless they are regarded with 
reyereace, and supported with dignity.” 


Here the Orator goes on to assign several 
reasons for disrespect sliown towards the Cler- 
gy: viz. “the growing corruption of the 
country —the exciusive attention of people to 
politicks—and the system of making the Cler. 
gy entively dependant upon the peopie ” On 
the lust of these reasous ke dilates in the ‘ol- 
lowing manner :— 

“ But a third cause of the disrespect 
shown to the Clergy, and one the more 
dangerous, because from this the two 
which have been mentioned derive most 
of their power, arises from their extreme 
dependence upon the people. It is a 
trait, generally attached to the human 
character, that Power, when it is exert- 
ed for the protection and maintenance, 
of a dependent, is gratified in proportion, 
to the submission of him whom it patron- 
izes. And is not this the precise rela- 
tion in which the Clergy stand towards 
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jation to which they are compelled to 
jstoop’? Instead of being considered in 
| the venerable and exalted station, which, 
‘as the Embassadors of God to Man, they 
have aright to claim, they are treated 
'as the mere servants of the people, cre- 
ated at their pleasure, continued at their 
pleasure, and destroyed at their pleasure. 
They hire @ Minister, (such is the con- 
temptuous and degrading language which 
they use) just as they would hire a day 
labourer ; and if he do not perform his 
task to their satisfaction, if he do not 
adapt his doctrines, his words, his tones, 
his pronunciation, to the fastidiosity of 
their taste, they turn him off again with 
as little ceremony. Skill in Oratory 
has become too much the criterion of 
Clerical excellence, and the inquiry is 
not se anuch whether the doctrines are 
sound, as whether the mode of deliver- 
ing them is pleasing. 

It has been a favorite theme with 
Protestants, ever since the Reformation, 
to declaim against the oppression and 
enormous power of the Clergy. That 
the complaint against the Church of 
Rome was too well founded, cannot be 
denied ; but one extreme should be avoid- 
ed as well as the other ; and I question 
much whether the degradation of the 
clerical order to so low a state, will not 
give a much more fatal blow to the in- 
terests of Religion and Literature, than 








the people? And is not this the degrad- 


‘they ever received from its exaltation.”’ 
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HE interest we feel in the welfare 
of this institution must be our apol- 
ogy, if an apology be necessary, for in- 
troducing it again to the notice of our 


Church in particular, and to the cause of 
religion in general. We plead for noth- 
ing which does not as much concern the 
poorest as the wealthiest individual 








readers. Without feeling at all anxious 


among us. We ask not the aid of lay- 


to make an eflort beyond our strength,|! men to endow professorships with a view 
we would ask the attention of the friends|/to support an indolent set of men—but 


of the Church to a Seminary now strug-' 


we feel (but every clergyman and every 


. : . ° int . ’ . 
pling into existence, with the fairest, iayman in the country has a deep inter- 


" } 
promiscs of usefulness to the Episcopal: 


‘est in an institution, which will contri- 
‘ 
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bute to the temporal and ete; nal welfare||ject into consideration, and, in conse- 


of them and their posterity. Nor do we! 
solicit aid to enable us to support any! 
thing but the truth, and we do ask for 


this, on many accounts. 


Our attention has again been particu-| 


larly called to this subject by the ap-| 
pearance of a second edition of the ‘ plan’ | 
cf the Seminary and ‘address’ to Epis-| 
copalians throughout the country. ‘The | 
proceedings of our late diocesan Conven 
tion in reference to this subject must be 
gratifying to the members of the Church 


Next to the Genera! 


in New England. 
| 


Convention, this, though not composed | 
of the greatest number of delegates is| 
the most important of any Convention in| 
ihe country, as it consists of delegates 
froin five states, and concentrates the 
zeal of all Episcopalians within these 


limits. The resolution of this Conven- 


tion will be found in the present num-|! 


ber and we hope it may have a good ef- 
fect, by inducing such as can give liber- 
ally to do so—and by awakening a prop- 
cr attention to the important subject of 


this resolution among all classes of our) 


communion. 


| diocess of Connecticut.” 





The new edition of the “ plan,” &c. 


to which we bave alluded contains some || means. 


additional matter which it may be prop 
er to notice. 
that the establishment of a Theologica!|| 


It should be remembered 


quence, of the comparatively small ex- 
pence—of the advantages which would 
probably fesult from its proximity to 
Yale College, and of the new incitement 
which might be caused by bringing it 
again before the public, “ Resolved, 
, That the Theological Seminary inetitut- 
ved at New York, under the authority of 
| the last general convention of the Prot- 


-estant Episcopal Church of the United 


"|'States, be transferred to and located 


within the city of New Haven in the 
In adopting 
this measure, we believe that the Con- 
vention were altogether unblassed by 


local partialities and prejudices, They 


| were governed by what they considered 


to be a proper regard to the dearest 
interests of the Church at large. 
| While the subject was before the house 
of Bishops, this house, though fully ap- 
proving the removal of the seminary to 
‘New Haven deemed it proper that they 
should, at the same time that they con- 
‘curred in the resolution of the house of 
clerical and lay deputies, express an 
opinion in favour of the establishment 
of diocesan seminaries, should any dio- 
cess possess the inclination and the 
To this declaration on the part 
jot the Bishops, there could net possibly 
\be the slightest objection. On the con- 
lirary, we should be glad if a theological 


Seminary was decided on by the Genera! | seminary could be supported in every 


Convention, held at New York, in the | 


\diocess in the union. But we know of 


, 
year 1817, and that :t was “ Resolved.| but one able to support, of itself, a sem- 


That this seminary be located in the ci-|, 


iy of New York.” 


Exertions were made | 


nary like that contemplated by the 


\( hurch at large: nor in the present 


to collect funds, and the seminary went | state of things do we thiak that our ef- 


into ;artial operation in a short time un- || 


der very favourable ausp.ces—but it w s|| 


very apparent, that, notwithstanding the 


influence and the great exertions of the | 


Right Rev. Bishop of that diocess, there 
was not that assistance rendered whic! | 
could be safely calculated on as suffi-| 
erent to warrant its continuance in (het 
gity. The General Convention, assem- 


bled at Piiladel phia, 1820, took tue sub-! 


U REPOSITORY, 1. 
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forts should be divided. Establish first 


a general theological Seminary, and 
i\then, if, from the increased number of 
candidates—the want of proper instruc- 


ition, or from any other sufficient cause, 


ithe establishment of others be thought 
The Bishop 
||of New York, in lis pastoral letter of 
1820, bas furnished us with language on 


necessary, let it be done. 


‘thie sublect whieh we will uve in order 
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to account for the failure of exertions! 
on the pian first proposed— 


“ The depressed state of the Episco- 
pal Church in most parts of the United 
States: the inadequacy of her resour-! 
ces: and the inauspicious state of the 
times have operated vafavourably to al! 
plans for promoting the general inter- 
ests of the Church for which extensive 
funds were demanded.” 


But it appears evident to us that these 
are very powerful reasons why we should 
still direct all our energies in favour of 
one seminary rather than divide them 
under such circumstances, and ‘attempt 
the establishment of diocesan schools.— 
We know that the Bishop of New York 
did interest himself sincerely and warm- 
ly in the establishment of a general sem- 
inary, but, as was before observed, with- 
out much effect. From a conviction of du- 
ty, he has since the last General Conven- 
tion, exerted himself to keep alive the, 
zeal excited in favour of a seminary for| 
the education of ihe candidates that might, 
offer in that state. It is unfortunate 
that this should have the appearance of 
thwarting the views of those who are) 
anxious that a general theological semi-| 
nary should receive the support of all 
Episcopalians. We repeat it as our de- 
liberate, and solemn conviction, if a 
general theological seminary is not estab-| 
lished, and if it does not receive the 
united and decided support of Episcopa- 
liars at large, we may look in vain for, 
an enlightened ministry and can expect. 
nothing but the decline of true church 
We are loudly called upon,| 
as if by a “ voice from Heaven” to ex- 
ert ourselves, and this we must do as we! 
value the prosperity of the Church of 
Gop. We do not thiuk it possible that! 
the general seminary can, under its pre-| 
sent regulations ever be more in favour) 
of one diocess than of another: at any 
rate we must act “ according to the abil- 
ity which Gop has given us,” and there- 
fore, before we think of multiplying the- 
ological seminaries, We must see if we 





principles. 
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can support one. We have been led to 
these remarks by the perusal of all the 
publications relating to this subject, 
which have been issued, viz. “a pastoral 
letter relative to measures for the theo- 
logical education of candidates for or- 
ders, addressed to the clergy and laity 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
the state of New York, by John H. Ho- 
bart, D. D. bishop of the said Church.”’ 
An anonymous letter on the subject of 
the location of the seminary at New Ha- 
ven, Dr. Turner's inaugural address— 
and the second edition of the “ plan, &c.” 
Most sincerely do we regret that any 
difference of opinion exists as to the pro- 
priety or expediency of aiding the Trus- 
tees of the general theological seminary, 
and particularly as it appears to origin- 

ate from the declaration of the house 
of Bishops above alluded to.—That de- 
claration was, as follows— 


“The house of bishops inform the 
house of clerical and lay deputies, that 
in concurring in the resolutions relative 
to the theological seminary, and in its 
removal from the city of New York, 
they deem it proper to declare, that they 
do not mean by this Concurrence, to in- 
terfere with any plan now contemplated, 
or that may hereafter be contemplated 
in any diocess or diocesses, for the es- 
tablishment of theological institutions or 
professorships: and, farther, they deem 
it their duty to express the opinion that 
the various sums subscribed, having been 
\thus subscribed under an act of the gen- 
eral convention, establishing the semi- 
nary in New York, (he subscribers who 
have not paid, are not now bound, ex- 
cept they think proper to pay their sub- 
scriplions: the institution being remov- 
ed to a different city.” 


All that we can understand by the 
concurrence of the bishops and by this 
declaration is that they were favourably 
disposed towards a general theological 
seminary, and by no means opposed to 
the establishment of others in those dio- 
cesses which could afford to maintain 
them, and that they did not wish to avail 





themselves of subscriptions already 


| made, if the subscribers objected on ac- 
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count of the removal of the gencral sem-! 
inary to New Haven: and this is pre- 
cisely our feelings on the subject, though 
we think it is at present jnexpedient to 
undertake more than the establishment 
of one, and let that one be for the bene- 
fit of the Church at large. From the 
following, however, it appears that Bish- 
op Hobart was of opinion that the above 
declaration amounted to a prohibition 
against any subscriptions being solicited 
in diocesses disposed to establish semina- 
ries for themselves. 

The following preamble and resolu 
tions adopted by the Trustees of the sem- 
inary, at their meeting on the 13th of 
July last, are published in this second 
edition by order of the board :— 
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«« Whereas, from a communication re- 
ceived from the Right Reverend Bishop 
Hobart, it appears that a difference of 
opinion exists, as to the interpretation! 
which ought to be given to the declara-} 
tion of the house of bishops on the sub-, 
ject of the general seminary :—There- 
fore Resolved, That the board of Trus-| 
tees, having deliberately and carefully | 
considered the subject are unanimous-| 
ly of the opinion that such declara-! 
tion does not preclude them from the: 
right, nor release them fromm the duty of 
soliciting subscriptions in apy part of 
the United States. 

Resolved, That a copy of this preamble | 
and resolution be transmitted by the sec-| 
retary to the Right Reverend Bishop 
Hobart.” 





——— 


The amount of all this is merely that) 
there has existed a difference of opinion | 
between the Trustees and Bishop Hobart, 
which is perfectly consistent with a 
zealous attachment to the same good 
cause and a sincere wish to advance the 
welfare and prosperity of the Church.) 
We happea to think and feel with the’ 
trustees, and sincerely regret that we, 
are called upon in any way to express 
our dissent from the opinions of a man 
we so highly venerate fur bis warmth of 
attachment to the Church and exempla- 
ry ptety as we do the Right Reverend 
Bishop of New York. 
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After having said so much on this sub- 
ject, it may be gratifying to our readers 
to learn what suecess has attended the 
efforts of the trustees of the general 
seminary. We therefore add the follow- 
ing “ note to the second edition :"— 

* The board of Trustees of the theo- 
logical seminary met, according to ad- 
journment, at New Haven, on Thursday, 
13th ult. when the institution was pub- 
lickly opened with an inaugural dis- 
course by the Rev. Professor Turner. 
At this meeting, the Trustees gave the 
plan of the seminary a careful revisal : 
and having found it necessary to publish 


}a second edition, the revised plan is now 


presented to the publick with the few 
alterations and additions which a more 
mature deliberation suggested. Time 
and experience will decide whether any 
other alterations will be necessary or 
expedient, 

Zen candidates for holy orders were 
present at the opening of the institution 
and entered it as students. Z'hree oth- 
ers have since joined it, and several more 
have expressed their intention of doing 
so in the course of the ensuing winter 
and spring. 

The Rey. Dr. Turner devotes himselt 
entirely to the business of instruction. 
The Right Rev. Bishop Brownell has 
tendered his services gratuitously. till 
the funds will justify the appointment of 
another professor. The profler has been 
thankfully accepted by the board, and 
lhe will remove his residence to New Ha- 
ven in the course of the next month, for 
the purpose of devoting to the institu- 
tion such a portion of his time as may 
pot be occupied by his Episcopal cuties. 

Very encouraging prospects of pat- 
ronage are ailorded by information from 





‘various parts of the uaion and consider- 
‘able suins have been already subscribed. 
| Four gentlemen of Connecticut have ex- 
“pressed their intention of bestowing on 
ithe seminary five hundred dollars each. 
An individual of the city of New York, 
has presented to the library one inadred 
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and sixty-five volumes of theological 
books ; and eight other gentlemen of the 
same city, have presented a splendid col- 
lection of the works of the Fathers in 
Jifty-sic folio volumes, together with a 
valuable edition of the works of Martin 
Luther. These valuable donations were 
in addition to liberal subscriptions by 
A gentleman of 
South Carolina, has given three hundred 
dollars, and a gentleman of Pennsylva- 
nia, two hundred dollars, for the purchase! | 
of books: end a gentleman of Connecti- 
cut deposits in the library for the use of 
the students more than five hundred vol- 
umes of theological works.” 


the same gentlemen. 


In connection with the subject of the 
theological seminary, some of the friends 
of the Church have taken into consider- 
ation the establishment of an episcopal 
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)college. Under almost any other than 
‘existing circumstances, this should per- 
haps have taken the lead; but anxious 
|as we may feel to have such a college 
‘established, we have very strong doubts 
whether it would receive much patron- 
/age. The colleres at present in the 
country are upon very liberal principles, 
,and, perhaps, sufficient to answer all the 
| purposes of instruction, and we appre- 
hend that an attempt at the present day 
to establish another upon the principles 
of any one denomination would be re- 
garded with jealousy. We may be 
wrong in our conjectures, and certainly 
should much lament if the expression of 
‘them should at all prove injurious to any 
plan which the friends of the Church 
‘may adopt, to train up their youth in 
“the nurture and admonition of the 
Lon.” 


ay 


| 








TURNER’S INTRODUCTORY DISCOURSE. 


Introduetory discourse, delivered at New H»- 
ven, at the opening of the Uheological Sem 
inary of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
ofthe United States, September 13 1820. 
By Samuel H Turner, Professor of His- 
torre thevlogy inthe institation. 


N entering upon the duties of the 
office assigued him, the speaker 
would find it difficult to express his emo- 
tions. The present cocasion has excit- 
ed in his mind an equal degree of inter 
est, and of apprehension. It has excit- 
ed an interest, from a consideration of 
the high importance of the object be- 
fore him, the proper instruction of can- 
didates for holy orders; an object which 
is intimately connected with the re-| 
spectability, the well being, and f might 
almost say, the very existence of our! 
Church. It has given rise to no usual! 





measure of apprehension. from the re- 
sponsibility of the charge, and from his. 
own incompetency to exccute it in such | 
a manner, as would most effectually pro-| 
mote the design. 


It will act therefore 





be considered as irrelative to his sitna- 
tion, and he believes, that it will be in 
unison with the sentiments of all who 
admit the importance of theological 
learning in the Christian Ministry, to 
solicit the assistance of your prayers. 


The necessity of an able ministry to 
the prosperity of a Church, is univer- 
admitted. Ability comprehends, 
in the first place, piety, which is an in- 
This indeed is 
but the 
minister of the sanctuary should be dis- 
|tinguished by cultivating a piety of an 
higher order. That he, who ought to be 
the pattern and the teacher, shouid sat- 
isfy himself with the attainment of a 
low degree of this holy principle, is high- 
tly reprehensible. Setting aside the ef- 
fects on his character in the present 
state, and on his condition in a future 
world, to neglect the culture of piety, Is 
because his 


sally 


dispensable requisite. 


necessary for all christians ; 





particularly inconsistent, 
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very profession implies the contrary. | 
Do not his entrance into holy orders, | 
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iof idolatry and irreligion among the peo. 


ple, these evils may be traced to the ab- 


and his exercising the functions of the |sence of picty in the priesthood, to the 


sacred office, constitute a pledge to his lwant of inte grity of principle, and of 
‘sanctity of character, where they should 


christian brethren, that he cherishes the. 
sentiments and the affections of devo-| 
tion? And will not a disregard of these 
sentiments and affections deservedly sub. 
ject him to the reproach of negligence | 
in that very point, which ought to forn | 
the basis of his character? 

Nothing is more efficacious than the 
influence of example. Very considera- 
ble is its effect, when it inculcates cor-| 
rectness of temper and deportment ; but; 
more considerable still, when concurring | 
with natural propensities, it encourages} 
aberration from the path of duty, or 
sanctions the approach of vice. Most 
powerful is the operation of example, 
when from the charaeter that affords 
this encouragement, propriety would de- 
mand admonition. If we enquire at 
what period the Church of God was 
most depressed and languishing; when 
it was that the practice of her members 
Jeast corresponded with the profession. 
of her faith; we shall find that it was, 
when her ministry were most negligent’ 
of the spirit and of the duties of their of- 
fice; that in proportion to the diminu- | 
tion of the sanctity of the latter, were 
the neglect of religion, the impiety, and | 
the crimes of the former. 
diately after the pollution of the service | 
of the Tabernacle by “sons of Belial,” | 
” after the’ 








It was inme- | 


who “knew not Jehovah ; 
corrupt ministrations of the children ol | 
Eli, men whose iniquities aad whose pun | 
ishment alone have distinguished them, 
that the ark of God fell into the hands 
of the Philistines, With regard to the! 
moral and religious state of the Israel- 
ites at that time, we might form no er 
roneous conclusion from the victory that 
was gained by their enemies, even were 
it not expressly told us that “men ab- 
And) 
if in subsequent periods oi the Old Tes-| 
taiment history, we perceive the growth! 


horred the offering of Jehovah.” 


Ihave been most conspicuous. 


The influence of ministerial character 
oa the religious state of the community 
was pever more happy than in the three 
The una- 
»potted life of its divine founder, and the 


arst centuries of christianity. 


hely exertions of his blessed apostles, 
were with the primitive disciples, the 
models of imitation. The conduct of 


the clergy was a practical illustration of 


their calling; and the laity, imitating 
‘heir example, entered into the spirit of 
their religion; and both in the temper 
which they manifested, and in the con- 
duct which they pursued, evinced the 
striking superiority of the Gospel over 
every other system. But when the love 
of power influenced the clerical orders— 
when superstition triumphed over sound 
sense and useful learning, and more 
pains were taken to discover the suppos- 
ed relicks of a saint, than to imitate his 


'virtues—when, in the place of genuine 


piety, the clergy substituted mere out- 
ward ceremonies, and neglected the 





it acter of the c ong reg 


more important duties of their office, the 
jetiect upon the laity was immediately 


/percely ed, in the growth of ignorance of 


‘chriothais duty, and of general immoral- 


ity. 


The candidate for the ministerial of- 





tice will therefore do well to reflect on 
} . 
the responsibility that attaches to it, 


ltrom this consideration alone. On his 


|jconduct and character through hile, de- 
ipend in a measure the conduct and char- 


ation with which he 
imay be connected.’ Mow thea can he 
answer it to God, if be enters upon the 
||servic ce of the sanctuary without a seri- 
uns sease of the weighty obligations 
| which it imposes? or if, having entered 
upou it, he 1s uacindiul of the character 
that he is called on to sustain’? Let him 


rather stop at the vestibule, than with 
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an unsanctified heart presume to enter 
the sacred temple ; let him rather de- 
part ignorant of its services, than with- 
out preparation, rashly demand initia- 
The Church 
cannot reasonably expect to be benefit- 
ted by the ministrations of those, who at 
the Lord’s table have professed a “ trust 
that” they “are inwardly moved by the 
Holy Ghost to take upon” them the of- 
fice of the ministry ; while they were un- 
conscious of the ordinary influences of 
his grace, in sanctifying their affections 
and in regulating their conduct. 

Ability in the christian ministry com- 
prebends sufficiency of learning, without 
which piety is the more likely to degen- 
erate into fanaticism, and the sugges- 
tions of fancy to be mistaken for illapses 
of inspiration. 

The present period is distinguished 
for improverneants in the arts, and for the 
advances that are making in literature. 
Can any sufficient reason be given why 
Theology should not keep pace with 
these advances? As a subject of specu- 
lation merely, it constitutes the noblest 
department of science, and embraces ob- 
jects the most interesting to the human 
mind. True, it 1s not like other scien- 
ces, dependent for its development on 
mental exertion, since 1t claims a much 
more exalted origin; but while meta- 
plysicks, the principles of philosophy 
and reasoning, history, philology, and in- 
deed every branch of learning, 
considered as subsidiary to it, theology 
jiself will properly be regarded as pro- 
W hatever therefore may tend 


tion into its mysteries. 


may be 


gressive. 
to put ina clearer iight any part of the 
evidence of religion—any passage of 
scripture—any doctrine professediy de- 
duced from it—or any fact connected 
with the history of the Church, 1s in 
trath an improvement of the science, 
and a beneiit to mankind. 

It is the arrangement of Providence 
that human efforts shall be made, in 


Turner’s Introductory Discourse. 





order that mau may advance to that): 


state of things which constitutes perfec-| 


(vor. 4. 


tion. In agriculture, in mechanics, in 
commerce, in whatever relates to civil- 
ization, improvement is the effect of 
industry. Knowledge of the subject 
must be attained by patient examination. 
Now if the acquisition of the simplest 
trade requires a kind of learning suited 
Ito its character, and not to be gained 
'without exertion, shall the noblest of 
professions become the prey of the indo- 
‘lent or the weak? The supposition is 
contrary to analogy. But it may be 
objected, that the argument is inconclu- 








sive, because the cases are dissimilar; 
ithat in ail the departments noticed, the 
‘Creator bath left man to his native pow- 
ers, thus intimating the necessity of ex- 
/erung them; whereas, in the science of 
theolugy, the use of those powers 1s su- 
| The differ- 
lence 1s acknowledged, but it does not 
the force of the argument, 
| Without a revelation, perhaps no relig- 


perseded by a revelation. 


destroy 


‘ious truth could be certain!y and satis- 
factorily demunstrated, and perhaps no 
imation c,ists that does not directly or 
indirectly derive from revetation some 
‘present benefit. But to enjoy its full 
ladvantages, we must make ihe volume 
‘in which it is contained the subject of 
carefal examination. The cbjection 
would be valid, and the argument from 
lanalogy inconclusive, were it true that 
‘the revelation which God hath given us 
‘is of such a nature as to leave no room 
for any exertions at al] on our part, in 
lorder to understand and embrace it. 
| How far such a supposition is admissible, 
will be seen from the nature and cir- 
cumstances of the revelation ; and hence 
we are furnished with another argument 
in defence of the position to be sup- 
| ported. 

Divine revelation embraces subjects, 
which, while they are important to our 
interests,’ are vast and unbounded in 
their nature, and not to be perfectly 
nun intellect, even 


comprehended by |.» 
when all its energies are brought into 
They are these; the nature, 


action. 











| 
judge, would such a measure have com-_| 


ver. 4.] 


attributes, and character of the Supreme | 
Being—man’s present unhappy condi-, 
tion, and the means of deliverance 
through the atonement of Christ, and 
the aid of the Spirit—human responsi- 
bility—future judgment—everlasting re- 
wards and punishments. On these sub- 
jects, the Almighty, if he pleased, could 
have communicated whatever is neces- 
sary to man’s welfare, by a direct reve- 
lation to his mind, and thus indeed have 
superseded the necessity of any human) 
exertion. But this he has not thought) 
proper to do. Nor, as far as we pa 





ported with the wisdom of the Creator; 
since by preventing all exertion on the 
part of man to examine, comprehend, | 
and embrace divine truth, it would nec-| 
essarily destroy that progressive im- | 
provement which is so admirably suited! 
to lead the soul to the perfection of its, 
natvre. Now the fact that sucha direct, 
communication is not made, is a proof| 
of the necessity of studying that which | 
has been made. And is this a trifling, 
study? No: to be “ mighty in the scrip-| 
tures,” calls for an attention somewhat 
proportioned to the profound and inval-) 
uable lessons there to be learned. All| 
christians ghould of course have a pars 
ral knowledge of the holy scriptures ; 
but I speak now more particularly of 
those who have expressed their deter-' 
mination, “ out of the said scriptures to) 
instruct the people committed to their! 
charge.” Their’s should be a critical) 
and extensive knowledge. This com-| 
prehends, in the first place, an acquaint-! 
ance with the languages in which the 
scriptures were written ; and these are. 
not without their difliculties, arising 
from their genius and antiquity. Ii 
comprehends also, an ability to explain; 
the sacred text, which frequently re- 
quires a degree of learning of a mucb | 
higher character than that which quali- 
fies the student to translate it. He; 


— 


lnoxious effects. 
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the writer. These are to be removed, 
by a comparison of the text with ancient 
versions—by an acquaintance with an- 
cient Customs, laws, history and chronol- 
ogy, systems of philosophy and of relig- 
ion, to all which there is a constant 
allusion, It is further to be remarked, 
that although the whole of the sacred 
books do indeed most wonderfully exhib- 
it and illustrate one system of religious 
truth: yet being written by different 
persons, at different times, and under 
different circumstances, they contain 
apparent discrepances, which, while 
they shew that there was no concert 
among the writers, and thus afford a 
strong presumption to the truth of their 
statements, are often satisfactorily re- 
conciled by reference to extraneous 
sources. With these sources, therefore, 
must the student form an acquaintance, 
if he would silence the infidel caviller. 
Natural science also has been found to 
illustrate divine truth, and to confirm its 
evidence. In a word, no department of 
literature may not be made subservient 
to theology, and thus become useful to a 
clergyman. 

Sincerity in the investigation of truth, 
and steadfastness in adhering to it when 
found, are properties but rarely to be 
met with. The prejndices of education 
will not permit an impartial examination 
—the obstinacy of errour will not look 
steadily at the truth—defect in the 
powers of vision will not permit igno- 
rance to see it—the frenzy of the pas- 
sions distorts the object, and the view is 
confused and incorrect. From these 
and other sources, proceed errour, bere- 
sy, and schism. The christian minister 
must be able to guard against their 
Aud this is not to be 
done without learning. The deist must 
be refuted, and the truth of revelation 
proved from the analogy of things, by 
the rules of moral evidence, and from 
historical testimony. The errours of 
those * who profess and call themselves 





. : . * ! 
meets with other difficulties, springing | 
m the character 2nd circumstarccs 0°, 


jehristians,” rust be met differently.— 
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The theologian must be able to trace 
their origin, which in many cases will 
sufficiently disprove them: here 
knowledge of history is put in requisition. 


He must follow them up to the corrupt 
tempers from which in general they have 
and here acquaintance with 
But 
chiefly must he be able to wield against || 
them “ the sword of the Spirit, which is 
the word of God:” and by a bold and 
dexterous use of this holy weapon, be 
competent to * contend for the faith.’’ 
And is all this to be done without learn- 
ing’ On the contrary, so indispensable 
is 1t, that the Holy Spirit himself, before 
the complete establishment of his Church, 
thought proper to communicate, by mir- 
acle, the gifts of tongues and of know- 
ledge.* Will it be said, that he who 
was “in nothing behind the very chief 
apostles,” acknowledged that he was 
* rude in speech,” and that he had not 
“declared the testimony of God with 


originated : 
the human heart is necessary. 


excellency of speech or of wisdom ?”— 


The meaping is, that he had not accom-|, 


modated the gospel to the fastidious ears 
of a Greek auditory ; not that the great 
St. Paul was incompetent to display with), 
appropriate persprcuity, elegance, and 





dignity, the wisdom that distinguishes, 
* Let no one,”’ 
oquent Chrysostom, “rob the blessed | 


the gospel. says the el-! 


Paul of those most eminent honours) 


which belong to him, for the sake of 


Were it) 
required to equa! the smoothness of Iso-|' 


sanctioning his own idleness. 


crates, the weight and energy of De-| 


mosthenes, the grave and majestick | 
language of Thucidydes, together with! 
the sublimity of Plato, I would adduce) 


the writings of St. Paul. 


How did he | 
« confyund the Jews that dwelt at Da- | 


mascus,” and triumph in * dipute against, 
the Grecians,” before he wrought his) 
miracles! Was not the Areopagite in- 
duced to embrace the Gospel, simply 
from hearing him discourse?’ What did 


* Acts ul. 1—9. 





A Cor. xii. 8, 10. 
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this great man in Thessalonica, and in 
‘Corinth ? What, in Ephesus, and in 
‘Rome? Why should I spead my time in 
\narrating the disputations that he held 
{with the Epicureans and the Stoicks” 
Since it is evident that this apostle dis- 
played his eloquence before he wrought 
his miracles, and at the very time that 
‘he was working them, who will dare to 
call him ignorant? Him, who is held in 
juniversal admiration for his splendid 
abilities both of reasoning and of elo- 
quence? Whose writings, like a wall of 
adamant,will for ever enclose and defend 
all the Churches of the world.””* 

in confirmation of what has been al- 
ready said, it may be observed, that 
jlearning i is necessary in the ministry, in 
order to maintain the respectability of a 
(Church, In the present improved state 
of society, hearers of intelligence and 
reflection require in the preacher the 
‘same qualifications; and when their 
expeCtations are Coatinually disappoint- 
ed, they have a motive to seek these 
qualifications elsewhere, or to neglect 
‘publick worship. Will it be seid, that 
‘the christian’s duty is to attend the ser- 
vice of the Alnighty for its own sake ” 
‘This will be admitted; but it does in no 
way aficct the argument, which simply 
iniers what, in the present state of soci- 
ty. will be the efiect of deficiency in the 
minister of the sanctuary. 





It were much 
to be wished that the argument were 
less strong than it is; that the laity 
were all so actuated by religious princi- 
ple, as not to be influenced by the motive 
under consideration ; but this is not the 
case ; and perbaps the remark may be 
hazarded, that were it ever to become 
so, a pious and able ministry would be, 
junder God, the instrument of effecting 
it. Wiil it be said, again, that the 
member of the Church of Christ ought 
io be settled in the distinguishiog prin- 
This cannot be 
doubted ; but let it be asked, who is to 


ciples of his faith? 


* Chrys. de Sacred. lib. iv. § G, 
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be more prominent in thus settling him, 
than the pastor of his soul? The laity 
therefore have a right to require in the 
clergy this ability; a right, plainly re- 
sulting from their relative situations. If 
the clergyman be a pastor, surely he is 
to feed his flock; he is to lead them in 
the proper path, and to defend them 
from surrounding dangers. Let then the 
student of theology consider well, that 
if he means to contribute his share in 
preserving the Church of which he is a 
member, in that honourable standing to 
which her antiquity, her distinguished 
services in the common cause of Chris 
tianity, and the unrivalled excellency o/ 
her institutions merit; he must do it, 
by the practice of a sincere and ardent 
piety, and by the culture of genuine 
learning. 

I might proceed to strengthen the ar- 
guments already adduced, by shewing 
the effects of the decline of learning 
and piety, in the lamentable state of the 
christian Church, during the dark ages 
Their history preaches eloquently to the 
christian Minister, the necessity of 
study, application, and prayer. The 
view would receive additional confirma- 
tion, by tracing the connection between 
the revival of sound learning, and the 
reformation of religion. But to enter 
extensively into this subject, would pro-! 





tract this discourse to an unwarrantable | 
Jength, and prevent the consideration of | 
other topicks, to which the nature of it, 
necessarily leads. 

Piety and learning being essential to| 
eonstitute ability in a clergyman, it re | 
mains to be remarked, that the most | 
certain way to effect this desirable ob-| 


ject, is the establishment of Theological! 
Schools. The difficulties which impede, 
the student’s progress, will thus be con-| 
siderably diminished. indeed, the ad-' 
vantages which result from mutual cou-| 
cert and assistance. from the habits of 
study that must be matotained, and from! 


constant recitations, which are so wel! 
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that may have been acquired, and to 
strengthen the mind for future investi- 
gation, would sufficiently display the 
value of such institutions, did they con- 
stitute the full extent of their utility. 
Seminaries of this description the pro- 
fessed object of which is to train up 
youth for the performance of divine ser- 
vices, have the sanction of inspiration 
itself. The schools of the prophets ap- 
pear to have been designed for instruc- 
tion in religion, with a view to qualify 
the students to be publick teachers, and 
by their advancement in piety and know- 
ledge, to be ready for extraordinary in- 
spiration.* And in subsequent ages, 
after the Babylonish captivity, and in- 
deed, after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
the Jews were distinguished for their 
schools of Theology, though it must be 
ukaowledged, that both in the manner 
and in the subjects of instruction, they 
were wretchedly deteriorated. Nor 
were the primitive christians negligent 
of this important object. Early writers 
trace the establishment of Theolovical 
Seminaries to the apostles themselves. 
Irenaeus, the celebrated bishop of Lyons, 
and Eusebius, the no less distinguished 
historian, inform us, that one was found- 
ed by St. John at Ephesus, and another 
by Polycarp at Smyrna.t The school of 
Alexandria, said to owe its origin to St. 
|Mark, stood unrivalled in the christian 
world, and has produced luminaries of 
literature and of piety. To mention 
others would be unnecessary. The util- 
ity of the object is acknowledged, even 
by those christian societies that once 
despised the name of human learning. 
Strong then is the motive on the mem- 
bers of our Church, to extend to it their 
sanction. May the Holy Spirit, whose 
it is to regulate the whole body of the 
faithful, accompany with his blessing 
the efforts that may be made to advance 
a cause of such magnitude ! 


—- 


* See Lightfoot, vo! i: p. 86 and Jenning’s 
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SIXTEENTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 


On Wednesday, May 5, 1820, was held, at 
Free-Wason’s Halt, London, the Sixteenth 
Anniversary of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 


Amonea the personages assembled on 
this occasion were, His Royal Highness 
the Duke of Gloucester, the Earl of 
Harrowby, the Earl of Rocksavage, the 
Earl of Northesk, the Bishops of Salisbu- 
ry and Gloucester, Lord Gambier, Lord 
“Ishtown, Lord Calthrope, Admiral Sir 
James Saumerez, Bart. Sir Thomas Dyke 
Acland, Bart. M.P.; the Right Hon. 
Colonel Barry, M.P.; the Right Hon. 
Charles Grant, M.P. Secretary of State 
for Ireland; R. Grant, Esq.; W. T. 
«Money, Esq. M.P.; W. Wilberforce, Esq. 
M.P.: John Gladstone, Fsq. M.P.: W. 
Evans, Esq. M.P.; the Hon. 7’. Wind- 
sor; the Hon. C. Noel; the Hon. and 
Rev. G. Noel Noel; the Hon. and Rey. 
Mr. W. D. Erskine ; the Hon. and Rev. 
Count Reuss ; Jos. Butterworth, Esq. M. 
P.; J H. Harrington, Esq. ; Col. Mun- 
ro, &c. &c. 


IS Lordship,the President,addressed 
the meeting,as follows:—*‘In open- 
ing the business of the Meeting, I shall 


trespass as briefly as possible.on your time 
and attention. But I should not do jus- 





tice to my own feelings, nor probably 
satisfy your expectations, if I were to 
omit offering a tribute of respect to the, 
memory of His Royal Highness the) 
Duke of Kent; a tribute most especially 
due to him from the Members of a Soci. 
ety, the prosperity of which he so anx-| 
iously endeavoured to promote. We, 
have had the gratification to witness the 
exertions of his Royal Highness in this 
place, and | could with pleasure refer to’ 
numerous instances of his condescension 
in attending the Meetings of Auxiliary 
Bible Secieties. On these occasions 
the dignified aflability of his demeanor. 
was not less conspicuous and endearing 
ihan his zeal for the success of the Insti- 
tution which he so publicly patronized. 
It has now lost the benefit of his servioes;) 
but the remembrance of those which he! 


rendered toit will long be retained with’ 


heartfelt gratitude, and with the deepest 
regret for that calamitous event which 
has deprived the society of the continu- 
ance of them. 

I had the honour to communicate to her 
Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent a 
resolution in accordance with these sen- 
‘timents, which she was pleased gracious- 
ly to receive, and at the same time to 
express the interest which she felt in the 
prosperity of our Institution. 

I have now to present to the Meeting 
wage from the Archbishop of Tuam, 
the Bishop of Cloyne, the Bishop of Nor-* 
wich, and one from the venerable Bishop 
of Durham, now in his eighty-sixth year ; 
and I shall leave the comment on them 
to your feelings.” 

The Palace of Tuam, April 21, 1820. 
“ My dear Lord, 

“] have been duly honoured by the 
receipt of your Lordship’s letter of the 
14th instant, conveying to me the unan- 
|imous wish of the ‘Committee of the Brit- 
ish and Foreign Bible Society, that I 
should become one of its Vice Presidents. 

**}] am most sensible of the high hon- 
our conferred upon me by the Committee 
in question, in placing me in so distin- 
guished a situation for the promotion 
and extension of such a cause, and I 
pray my God to make me an humble but 
useful instrument in spreading the Gos- 
pel of his Son Jesus Christ over the na- 
tions of the world. 

(Signed) POWER TUAM.” 
Montague Square, May 2, 1820. 
“ My Lord, 

‘“‘ Being prevented by a severe ill- 

ness from attending the British and For- 








‘eign Bible Society, 1 will beg your Lord- 


ship to represent to the Members who 


jare present, the concern I feel at the 


disappointment. 1 am sensible of the 
service done to the general cause of re- 
ligion, by the countenance it receives 
from our Annual Meetings, to encourage 
the reading of the true word of God, in 
all mations and languages; apd ip times 
like the present, when the Father of evil 
is employing his children in disseminat- 





ing opinions of the most blasphemous na- 
ture, there is a more forcible caii upoa 
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every one of us, to state thus publicly, 
whose servants we are; to shew that we 
are not ashamed of the faith we profess ; 
and to save as many brands as we can 
out of the fire. These are not days for 
christians to dispute with christians on 
inferior points, but to make a common 
cause against the common enemy. Itis 
the pride of my life, that I have for ma- 
ny years joined with you in fighting this 
good fight ; and, though I am unable now 
to bear the fatigue of the day, I may 
hope in some degree to assist you with 
my wishes and my prayers, which I offer 
up most sincerely for your success. 

(Signed) “ WILLIAM CLOYNE.” 

Epping, May 2, 1820. 
“ My dear Lord, 

“The hurry of my own business, 
not to mention aliena negotia centum, 
pressed so much upon me this morniag, 
just as | was leaving London, that I neg- 
lected to open your note till I was in my 
carriage. 

“ The duties of my Diocess imperious- 
ly call me to Norwich: indeed l am now 
upon my road to that place. Were if 
otherwise, old as I am, I should feel 
strongly inclined to make a last effort to 
be present at the Anniversary of our glo- 
rious and wteresting Meeting; for the 
purpose of bearing my dying testimony 
in favour of an Institution, which I am 
firmly persuaded hath effected more 
spiritual good to mankind than hath been 
achieved in the same time, since the 
days of the Apostles: an institution 
which, in addition to its various excel. 
lencies, is eminently calculated to pro- 
mote among christians of every denomi- 
pation an afiectionate union of hearts, 
which is a far more important object 
than a visionary attempt to produce uni- 
formity of religious opinion; and far 
more characteristic of every real disci- 
ple of Christ. 

(Signed) * HENRY NORWICH.” 

Cavendish Square, May 2, 1820. 

‘* My dear Lord, 
“Having, for some years, been re- 
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to discontinue my attendance on the 
Anniversaries of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, I cannot but feel some ap- 
prehension, lest the cause of my absence 
should eitber be forgotten or misconstru- 
ed into coldness towards its concerns. 
Your Lordship will thersicrs allow me 
to request, that you will assure the Meet- 
ing that my feelings on this most inter- 
esting subject admit not of being chang- 
ed; or rather, that they have indeed 
been changed, from the confident antic- 
ipation of great future benefits, with 
which I hailed the earlier efforts of the 
‘Society, into devout and fervent grati- 
‘tude for the success with which its ma- 
turer labours have been crowned. May 
‘those labours continue to be made with 
‘zeal and charity, and christian meek- 
iness; and then we may be humbly con- 
fident that the favour of Almighty God 
will continue to attend and bless them! 
(Sig ned) “3. DUNELM,” 


P.8. ‘I trouble your Lordship to add 
the enclosed draft for fifty pounds to the 
funds of the Society.” 





The following Letter was then read 
from the Right Hon. Mr. Vansittart, 





Downing Street, 3d May, 1820. 
“* My dear Sir, 
‘1 was more than ordinarily anx- 
jious, under the circumstances which 
jbave lately occurred, not to miss the cel- 
ebration of the Anniversary of the Bible 
Society; and I had made such arrange- 
ments for business, as I thought would 
secure me some leisure this morning. I 
however find myself entangled, from 
circumstances not at all within my con- 
trol, in such a manner, that I have vo 
hope of being able to leave this part of 
the town; and am therefore compelled 
to request you to convey to Lord Teign- 
mouth the assurance of my regret. 
Rev. J. Qwen. (Signed) 

*N. VANSITTART.” 





hueresting extracts from Speeches delivered 





luctantly compelled by my advanced age 


| on this occasion will be given in fuiure 


VMumbers. 
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( State of the Protestant Episcopal Church , Divine goodness, still continues, howev- 


continued from page 129.) 
NEW-JERSEY. 
HE state of the Church, in the dio- 
cess of New Jersey through the 


ee 


er slowly, to improve. 

Though there has been but one addi- 
tion to the number of congregations, - 
since the last report {the Church at Pat- 
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erson,) yet there has been an increase of 
members and of communicants in seve- 
ral. More clergymen now belong to the 
diocess, and possess Cures, tham at any 
- former period. The Churches, with 
scarcely an exception, are in excellent 
repair. One of which, St. Michael’s 
Church, at Trenton, has been lately re- 
built, in an elegant style, and others 
have been improved and repaired. The 
vacant Churches have enjoyed the reg- 
ular administration of the word and or- 
dinances, more frequently than former- 
ly. They have been annually visited by 
the bishop, some of them oftener; seye- 
ral of them by the rectors in their vicin- 
ity; and all of them, by missionaries. 
There is, therefore, cause for gratitade 
to the divine head of the Church, that, 
struggling with difficulties and discour- 
agements, as our section of it has been 
for many years, we are yet permitted 
not only to live, but to anticipate, with 
considerable confidence, a still better 
state of our ecclesiastical affairs. 

Since the preceding general conven- 
tion, the bishop of the diocess has admit- 
ted to priests’ orders, the Rev. James 
Montgomery, formerly a deacon, in the 
diocess of Pennsylvania; and four to the 
order of deacons. 

Two institutions have taken place 
within the same time. 

Two candidates for holy orders have 
been admitted. 

Confirmations have been administered 
in eight Churches, The number con- 
firmed was one hundred and fifty-three. 
The number of baptisms reported, since 
the last general convention, is four hun- 
dred and eighty-two, and the present 
number of communicants, upwards of 
eight hundred. The rubrics and canons 
of the Church are generally observed 
with attention, and the authority of the 
Church respected, 

The funds of the corporation for the 
relief of widows aad children of clergy- 
men of the protestant episcopal church 
in this state; of the episcopal seciety 
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for promoting christian knowledge anu¢ 
piety ; and the fund for supporting mis- 
sionaries, have increased considerably 
since the last report. The permanent 
fund of the episcopal society has advanc- 
ed from four hundred and seventy-five, 
to upwards of eight hundred dollars; at 
the same time, avery considerable num- 
ber of bibles, prayer books, and relig- 
ious tracts have been gratuitously dis- 
tributed by the society, among the needy 
members of the Church, and others. 
The number of instituted rectors, in 


of clergymen, fifteen; three more than 
were reported at the last meeting. 
(To be continued.) 
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BIENNIAL CONVENTION OF THE 
EASTERN DIOCESS. 

AT a biennial convention of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church in the East- 
ern Diocess of the United States, held 
at Trinity Church, Newport, (R. I.) 
prayers were read by the Rey. Mr. Ol- 
ney, and a sermon preached by the Rev. 
Mr. Carlile. The Rev. Carlton Chase, 
of Bellowsfalls, Vermont, being admitted 
to the holy order of priests—-the con- 
vention assembled for business— 

PRESENT, 
Rt. Rev. Alexander V. Griswold, D. D. 
Bishop. 


Rev. Stephen Beach 
Rev. Carltor Chase, Delegates 
Clement Trowbridge, Esq. Wissel 
| Mr. Alfred L. Baury, crmons. 





Rev. Caivin Wolcott, Delegates 
Rev. Thomas Carlile, from 
Capt. Little, Massachu- 
Larkin Thorndike, Esq. setts. 
Rev. Nathan B. Crocker 

Rev. Salmon Wheaton, . oY 
Thomas L. Halsey, Esq. 

David Wilkinson, Esq.  Q ode Ist- 
Heary D. Wolfe, Esq. — 
Rev. Gideon W. Olney, a Delegate from 


Maine. 

The above named gentlemen having 
produced testimonials of their appoint- 
ment the convention proceeded to the 
choice of a secretary, when the Rev. Aga 





the diocess, is nine. The whole number ° 
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Eaton was re-chosen, but he being ab-| 
sent the Rev. Thomas Carlile was cho-) 
sen secretary pro tem. 


Voted, That the clergy and candidates 
for holy orders who may be present at) 
the sittings of this convention, but not, 
entitled to vote therein be admitted to) 
seats—whereupon the Rev. Edward R.| 
Lippitt and Mr. Samuel B. Shaw, were 
admitted. 


‘The constitution of the Church in this 
Diocess was read. 


Voted, That the Rev. Messrs. Olney, 
Wheaton, and Crocker, be a committee) 
to revise the constitution and report to 
this convention what alteratiuns may be’ 
necessary in relation to the State of 
Maine—that state having become inde- 
pendent of Massachusetts. 


Adjourned to half past four o'clock. 
fialf past four, P. M. 

The committee appointed to consider 
the constitution have reported “ that the 
first article in the constitution” be al- 
tered as follows—the word “ and” be- 
tween “ New Hampshire and Vermont” 
shall be struck out, and the word and 
-Maine inserted immediately before the 
words “ shall constitute.” In the second 
article, the word “ five” shall be substitut- 
ed for the word “ four”. In the eighth ar-) 
ticle,the word “nine” shall be substituted. 
for the word “seven.” Which report was. 
accepted and ordered to lie over for con-| 
sideration to the next convention. The 
Rev. Asa Eaton, Rev. N. B. Crocker, | 
Rev. Charles Burroughs, Rev. Abraham 
Bronson, Rev. Dr. Gardner, Rev. Dr. 
Jarvis, ani George Brinley, Esq. were) 
chosen the standing committee of the’ 
Eastern Diocess. 

The Bishop read his Address. 


Voted, That the Rev. Messrs. Crock-| 
er, and Wheaton, be a committee to re-' 
quest of the Bishop a copy of his address! 
for publication, and that they commence, 
a subscription to defray the expence of 
publishing a thousand copies. 








Voted, That the same gentlemen be a| 
committee to thank Mr. Carlile for his, 
sermon this day delivered, and to request 
@ Copy for publication. 


V oted, That the Rev. Messrs. Whea-| 
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port to this convention on the expedien- 
cy and means of publishing our journals 
from time to time. 


Adjourned to meet at 9 o'clock to- 
morrow. 
Thursday, nine, A. ™M. 

The proceedings of yesterday were 


|}read and approved. 


Voted, That the committee appointed 
to superintend the publication of the 
Bishop’s address, be instructed to annex 
to it the journals of the doings of this 
Convention—the constitution, with the 
proposed amendments, and such other 
documents as they may think proper, and 
that the additional expence be defrayed 
in the same manver as was directed in 
the vote above alluded to. 


The committee appointed to consider 
the expediency of publishing the jour- 
nals, from time to time, reporied favour- 
ably to the same—which report was 
unanimously accepted. 


Voted, That the next meeting of the 
Convention be held at Portsmouth, (N. 
H.) The Convention attended divine 
service. Divine service was performed 
by Rev. Mr. Carlile, and a sermon 
preached by the Bishop. Mr. Alfred L. 
Baury, of Vermont, was admitted to the 
holy order of deacons—after which the 
convention again assembled for the 
transaction of business. 

The following resolution was proposed, 

Resolved, By the convention of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in the 
Eastern Diocess, that they highly ap- 
prove the doings of the last general con- 
vention respecting the Thevlogical Sem- 
inary, and they do earnestly recommend 
to the members of the Churches in this 
diocess that they use their best exertions 
to aid the Trustees of said institution in 
the collection of funds—which was un... - 
imously adopted. 

The Rev. Mr. Crocker, proposed the 
following alterations in the second ar- 
ticle of the Constitution, which were or- 
dered to lie over for consideration to the 
next convention, viz: * There shall he 
annually held a convention of the Church 
in this Diocess on the last Wednesday 


||in September, in each of the States, by 
| rotation, composed of the clergy, belong 





fon, and Beach, be a commitice tv re-jitrom-each of the Churches which mas 


ing to the Diocess, and a lay deleyate 
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have been recognized by the bishop or 
standing committee of the Diocess.” 

Voted, That Jeremiah Lippitt, Esq. be 
added to the committee appointed to su- 
perintend the publication of the Bishop’s 
address, &c. 

Voted, That the thanks of this con- 
vention be given to the secretary pro 
tem. for his services. 


Voted, To adjourn without day—ad-) 


Attest, 
Tuomas Cariite, Sect’y pro tem. 


jyourped accordingly. 


It will appear from the preceding, that’ 
some alterations in the Constitution are 
contemplated: We therefore publish it 
for the information of our readers. 


The Constitution of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church in the Eastern Diocess| 
of the United States of America, 


Articte 1. The States of Massa- 





chusetts, Rhode Island, New Hampshire 
and Vermont, shall constitute one Epis-' 
copal Diocess in subordination to the 
General Convention and shall be enti-) 
tled “ The Eastern Diocess of the Unit- 
ed States.” 
Arr. 2. There shall be biennially | 
held a convention of the Church in this) 
Diocess on the last Wednesday ir Sep-| 
tember in each of the four states, by ro-| 
tation, composed of the clerical and lay 
delegates chosen by the State Conven- | 
tions; each State being entitled to send | 
one or more delegates, not exceeding 
tour of each order. 
Arr. 3. The Convention shall delib-| 
erate and act in one body, but shall vote. 
in distinct orders, when any member! 
shall call for such a division on any) 
question, and in such case a concurrence 
of a majority of both orders shall be nec-| 
essary to give validity to any measure. 
Ant. 4. Te Bishop (or if no Bishop) 
be present) a clergyman chosen by bal-| 
lot shall be president of the Convention. 
Art. 5, At each meeting of the Con-| 
vention, a Secretary shall be chosen by| 
ballot, who shall keep a true and fair'| 
record of the proceedings of Convention, | 
and at the close of each session shall fur-| 
nish the Bishop with a Copy of the sa:ne, | 
or 1f there be no Bishop the Standing) 
Committee. 
Art. 6. There shall be a Standing! 
Committee elected at each stated meet-} 
ing of the Convention, consisting of sev-, 
en persons, one of whom shall ‘be from | 
each State in the Diocess. 
Aut. 7. Whenever hereafter, the| 
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Episeopate of this Diocess shall be va- 
cant, the Standing Committee shall give 
information thereof to the Secretary of 
each State Convention in the Diocess, 
and also of the time and place ofa spe- 
cial Convention for the purpose of filling 
up such vacancy, which special Conven- 
tion shall consist of the Clergy belong- 
ing to the Diocess and a lay delegate 
from each of the Churches which may 
have been recognized by the Bishop or 
Standing Committee, and shall be held 
at least three months after such infor- 
mation is given. And in every election 
of a Bishop, the Clergy shall make a 
nomination by ballot, which nomination 
shall be approved by a majority of the 
Lay Delegates present, before the choice 
shall be considered valid. 

Art. 8. Standing Rules for the or- 
derly conducting of business shall be 
devised from time to time in biennial 
Convention. 

Art. 9. No State shall withdraw 
from this Diocess without the approba- 
tion of the House of Bishops. 

Art. 10. No alteration shall be made 
in this Constitution, but in biennial 
Convention, nor unless it has been pro- 
posed in a previous Convention, nor 
without the concurrence of a majority 
of the delegation from at least three of 
the States in the Diocess. 


Done in Convention of the Clerical and 
lay Delegates of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Churches of the Eastern Diocess, 
consisting of the Churches in Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Rhode Island, and 
New Hampshire, this thirty-first day 
of May, in the year of our Lord, eigh- 
teen hundred and ten. 


JOHN 8S. 8S. GARDNER, President. 


CHRIST CHURCH, GARDINER. 

ON Wednesday the 18th of October, 
the festival of St. Luke, the Evangelist, 
Christ Church at Gardiner in the stete 
i}of Maine, was solemnly consecrated to 
the service of Almighty God, by the 
Right Reverend the Bishop of the East- 
ern Diocess. Notwithstanding the bad- 
ness of the roads, occasioned by the late 
heavy rains, and the unfavourable state 
of the weather, there was a large and 
\|highly respectable congregation. The 
Rev. Mr. Olney, the Rector of the new 
|Church, read the deed of Consecration, 
by which the founders devoted it fagev- 
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er to the service of God, according to 
the usage of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in the United States. The Bish- 
op’s sentence of Consecration was read 
by the Rev. Dr. Jarvis, of Boston, who 
also preached a sermon adapted to the 
occasion. Morning prayers were read 
by the Rev. Mr. Morss, of Newburyport, 
and the communion was administered by 
the Bishop. We were gratified to see 
some of our dissenting brethren and par- 
ticularly two of the Congregational 
ministers, approach the Lord’s Table and 
devoutly receive the sacrament from the 
hands of the Bishop. We hail with pleas- 
ure all such indications of the abandon- 
ment of those prejudices which original- 
ly led to the unhappy separation from 
Episcopacy. May this returning desire 
to promote “the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace” become continually 
more and more extensive! We cannot 
omit noticing the excellence of the sing- 
ing, and particularly, because it is so 
rare, the excellence of the chanting. 
The Te Deum, though the choir were not 
much accustomed to chanting, we have 
never heard with so much pleasure. 

On the following day (October 19,) 
the Bishop administered Confirmation, 
but the heavy rain prevented the greate: 
part of those who were to have received 
that rite from attending. 

Christ Church is built of unhammered 
granite, divided into blocks of nearly 
equal size, and is of the simplest and 
purest style of Gothic Architecture.— 
The walls are crowned by battlements 
which partially conceal the roof, and in- 
stead of a cornice there is merely a band 
or rib of stone corresponding with that 
of the Water Table below. 
of the windows form an _ equilatera! 
spherical triangle, which is the most 
Each of the side 


The arches 


perfect proportion. 
windows is divided by three principal! 
mullions, and the spaces between these 
in the arch of each window are subdi- 


vided by smaller mullions, resting on 
The} 


the intersections of small arches 
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chancel window, which is very grand, 
the whole width being upwards of fotr- 
teen feet is divided by four principal 
mullions, These together with the 
‘quantity of wood in the sashes arising 
from the small size of the Diamond glass, 
darken the windows so as to produce an 
agreeable light. It is intended we un- 
derstand to increase this effect, by an 
ornamental screen bebind the altar, on 
/which will be inscribed the Creed, the 
Lord’s prayer and the Commandments. 
The Spire is of brick, and together 
with the Tawer forms an elevation of 
one hundred and twenty feet. In the 
tower immediately over the door, is a 
large window nearly thirty feet high, 
which lights the staircase leading to the 





organ gallery, and which, when seen 
‘from the Church, through an opening 
lover the gallery door, produces a noble 
and sublime effect. By this double light 
‘it was intended to give an idea though 
la faint one of the effect produced in 
Gothic Cathedrals by the Lady Chapel, 
seen from the choir, through a door, or, 
what is technically called, the artificial 
infinite. 

There are no pillars within, excepting 
‘those supporting the gallery, and two at 
\the corners of the chancel ; but the arch- 
es of the ceiling terminate in corbels, 
‘and those over the side aisles are ribbed 
and groined with roses in the intersec- 
The pulpit is placed at one cor- 
‘ner of the recess for the chancel, and 
‘the reading desk at the other; and the 
floor of the chancel is raised so bigh that 
when the clergyman is.at the altar he 
may be seen in every part of the Church. 
We have been thus minute in the de- 
scription of this Church,because we wish 
to see a better taste, as well as a more 





tions. 


lconvenient arrangement prevailing in 
the structure of our places of worship. 


‘In this Chureh the whole congregation 


| 
of all the sacred offices. The altar es- 


pecially is in full view. We wish this 
might be more generally the case, and 


see the clergyman in the performance 
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that the cumbrous reading desks, which 
were introduced only ou account of the 


great size of the Cathedrals,might either 
be dispensed with in small buildings, or 
made so light and small and placed in 
such a point of view, as not to obstruet 
the sight of the chancel. 

We are decidedly of opinion too that 
for country Churches especially, and we 
are inclined to make the remark still 
more extensive, the Gothic or pointed 
form of Architecture is the most sol- 
ein and interesting. We conclude 
therefore by the following quotation 
from the sermon, delivered at the conse- 
cration, which accords with our own 
sentiments, and which we have been per- 
mitted to insert in our pages: 


“This beautiful building is the result 
of one of the first, and certainly one of 
the most successful, attempts to introduce 
into this country the pointed order of 
Architecture. The origin of this order 
js involved in some obscurity. According 
to the fanciful theory of Bishop Warbur- 
ton, the idea was taken from the sacred 
groves of the Scandinavian nations, in 
which long arcades of lofty trees inter- 
laced in the pointed form tueir spreading 
branches. Sir Christopher Wren deduc- 
ed it from the Arabesque or Saracenic 
Architecture, seen by the Crusades when 
they invaded the Holy Land. Later! 
writers however have, with greater ap- 
pearance of truth, considered it as a 
modification of the Saxon Architecture, 
tutroduced in England during the reign 
of the Anglo-Normans ; and for this rea- 
son they call it peculiarly the English 
order, as the Doric, the Ionic, and the 
Corinthian are called the Grecian. 

“* But whatever variety there may be 
in the attempts to account for its origin, 
all are agreed as’ to the effect which it 
produces. There is a grandeur and a 
solemnity in this mode of building which 
is peculiariy fitted for a place of public 
worship. The Church you bave erected 
therefore, must, from the simplicity of 
its design, the harmony of its proportions 
and the grandeur of its several parts, 
produce, even to the transient bebolder. 
emotions worthy of a temple erected for 
the living God.” 


After the consecration at Gardiner 
the Bishop visited the Churches in the 
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formed the holy Rite of Confirmation a 
Portland, Portsmouth, Newburyport and 


Salem. The whole number confirmed at 
these several places may be estimated at 
eighty or ninety. 








NEW FAMILY BIBLE. 


[The following recommendation of the New 
Family Bible, now publishing by T. and 
Swords, New York, will show in what esti- 
mation that excellent commentary is hel 
by the Bishops of our Church. ]—Chr.Jour. 


EnrTertatntnG the opinion, that al- 
though there are very learved and profit- 
able commentaries on the Bible, by di- 
vines of the Church of England of form- 
er ages, there is required a Commentary 
of modern date, accommodated to exist- 
ing circumstances and the state of the 
public mind: we recommend, as suited 
to the present wants of the Church, the 
lately edited Family Bible of Drs. D’Oy- 
ly and Mant. It has been published in 
England, under the patronage of the So- 
ciety for promoting Christian Know- 
ledge ; and is now in the progress of re- 
publication, under the direction of the 
Right Rey. Bishop Hobart, of New York. 
What especially recommends this work, 
is its comprehending of remarks from 


|the works of sundry of the ablest divines 


of the Church of England, of different 
dates. From the parts which we have 
seen of the commentary of Drs. D’Oyly 
and Mant, and from the expectation 
which we entertain, that the parts yet 
to be printed will be equal to what has 
already appeared, we declare our appro- 
bation of the work, and our wishes fur 


its success. 


WILLIAM WHITE, 
Bishop of the Provesiant Ep:seopa! Chareh in 
the State of Pennsyivania. 
JAMES KEMP, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episeopal Charch in 
the State of Marvland, 
JOHN CROES, 
Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal Charch in 
the State of New Jersey. 
NATHANIEL BOWEN, 
Sishop of the Protesiant Episcopal Chureh in 
the State of South Carolina 
T.C. BROWNELL, 








. . - . ‘ 
Easierp section of the Diocess, aud per-' 


| Bishop of the Mrotestaut Episcopal Chureh ip 
the State of Cunnecticut. 
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